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t Onty a coach can 
Basketball realize the skill, patience, 
Uniforms and care that Rawlings tailors put 
into every set of uniforms. Using only the 

finest of nylon, satin, Tackle Twill fabrics, and 

knit, these uniform artists pack into every 

stitch, every seam, every piece of trim, 

their collective years of experience producing 
basketball uniforms they proudly refer to 

as “Team-Tailored”— 


THE FINEST IN THE FIELD 


SEE YOUR | 


DISTRIBUTOR 


AWARD SWEATERS 
Are ‘‘TEAM-TAILORED” Too! 


You'll find the same fine “Team-Tailor- 


ing” in all Rawlings Sweaters—tailoring 
that adds Showmanship to skillful work- 
manship and the best of quality wools. Hi 
This season give your team Rawlings 
Award Sweaters—sweaters that have the 
“plus” of smart appearance — sweaters 


that every player will be proud to wear 


tip-off of the season's first big tournament, add 
the fan-delighting factor of SHOWMANSHIP 
to those new uniforms with Rawlings “Team-Tailoring.” 
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This season when you send your 
squad out on the floor, or into the opening 





enor Sweaters 
and Jerseys 





“TEAM-TAILORING” | | 
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| There’s More To The Game 
When You Play Refreshed 
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Eat at 
BEAUTIFUL 


CAMELLIA GARDEN 


1851 Peachtree Rd., N. W. 


DELICIOUS CHINESE-AMERICAN DISHES 
FOR DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


Ds. ZN 


Caters to Private Parties 


and 


Rhodes Restaurant 


Peachtree at Rhodes Center 


FAMILY STYLE FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


“A MEAL AT RHODES IS LIKE A GOOD MEAL 
AT HOME” 

























Limit your bag of game to the 
laws set forth by your state gov- Wh 
ernment and cooperate with your Yj 
wild life commission in every way 
to conserve this valuable asset 
- - . you and you alone can pro- 
tect it. 


Procure your Hunting License 
from us...and select your 
sports equipment from the 
South's Largest Sporting 
Goods Dealer. MAIN 7137 
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9ay, 


Don’t forget to drop in 


on us at the annual con- 
vention of the AMERICAN 
FOOTBALL COACHES ASSO- 
CIATION, Dallas, January 
11-12, 1951. The latch 


string will be out for you 


: Chicago 47, Illinois 
Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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yes, in track shoes, the first consideration 
is a scientifically-designed last that 
will assure perfect fit... 


Collegiate Model (#626DC) 


Blue-back kangaroo leather upper; 
hand-turned sole; heat treated de- 
tachable spikes of a special alloy 
steel; one-piece lightweight pattern. 


Track and Field Shoes are made on a specially-developed last, 
provide a glove-like fit that adds to the speed and comfort of the 
wearer. BROOKS track and field shoes are light in weight, too, yet 
strongly made from top grade leathers to give exceptional wear. 
College models are reinforced at every possible point to prevent 
stretch, and high school models have leather heel taps to protect 
against the damaging effects of rough cinder tracks. Permanent 

or detachable spike models are available for both high schools 

and colleges. 


Makers of the Finest in Athletic Footwear 
BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 


58TH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA, 
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Here's the 

mA helmet with 
the big 
Safety margin 


This new Spalding No. 100 Helmet 














tops any headgear in comfort... 
0 t id complete protection... 
ll SI e. Its stream-lined one-piece shell is and smart appearance. 










resin and rubber ooegneas. It —_ t oe It’s baal: at tre Gilieiive téateves. 
tough and durable—but surprisingly light in weight. 
Resilient, too, to distribute shock. Padded, adjust- 


able chin strap. 





| id | 
sl @. There is no suspension in this helmet. 


Foam and cellular rubber padding, lined with cream 
color cowhide, is fitted directly to the helmet shell to 
absorb shock. Scientifically padded and shaped to 
give the utmost comfort and protection. 





The Spalding No. 100 Helmet comes in all solid 
colors. Or with contrasting stripe at no extra charge. Be 
sure to specify color when you order. White, gold and 
scarlet. Available in all sizes, 634 through 75. 


Member of the Athletic Institute 


sets the pace in sports Ty 













DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, 
President of Presbyterian College 


RESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, recognized today as one of 
the South’s better educational institutions, cher- 
ishes a 70-year heritage of Christian ideals. 

It has provided a broad program since its founding 
back in 1880, developing cultured men and women in 
the finest liberal arts tradition and maintaining a con- 
secrated work in fellowship with man and God. 

Presbyterian today offers Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science degrees as well as pre-professional 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Presbyterian College military unit passes in review on football field 


COLLEGE 


Clinton, South Carolina 


By BEN HAY HAMMET 


study in engineering, theology, medicine, law and 
dentistry. Its balanced curriculum, its varied program 
of extra-curricular activities, are supervised by well- 
trained men and are made particularly effective 
through close personal attention. 

The institution was largely the enterprise of one 
inspired individual—the Rev. William Plumer Ja- 
cobs — during its beginning years. Dr. Jacobs, paster 
of Clinton’s First Presbyterian Church and founder 
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of Thornwell Orphanage, established 
the college as Clinton College in 1880, 
five years after organizing his orphan- 
age. His original plan was that it 
would supplement the education of his 
orphans. 

The young institution moved rapidly 
forward, and a new charter in 1890 
changed the name of the institution to 
The Presbyterian College of South 
Carolina. Under provisions of this 
charter, the original plans of manage- 
ment by the Clinton Presbyterian 
Church were expanded to permit elec- 
tion of trustees by the Presbyteries of 
the Synod of South Carolina. 


Shortly thereafter, a modernized col- 
lege curriculum was set up, and this 
era also brought the introduction of 
athletics and student activities to pro- 
vide broad extra-curricular develop- 
ment of Presbyterian students. A peri- 
od of great building was ushered in in 
1904, when another charter change 
brought the college into full possession 
of the Presbyterians of South Carolina. 

Georgia Presbyterians threw their 
full support behind Presbyterian Col- 
lege in 1928. A new system of control 
adopted at this time authorized the 
choice of trustees by the Synods of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and this 
joint control meant an expansion of 
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Smyth Dormitory on the Presbyterian campus 


influence, support and patronage. 

Dr. William P. Jacobs II, grandson of 
the founder, assumed the presidency in 
1935. The world-wide financial depres- 
sion had exerted its pressure upon 
Presbyterian College as it had upon 
other institutions of the nation, but Dr. 
Jacobs met the crisis and gave the col- 


lege increasing security and stability. 

Presbyterian exerted itself to the 
fullest in the great effort of World War 
II. The college’s regular academic pro- 
gram was accelerated to produce 
ROTC-trained leaders quickly, and P. 
C. gave its facilities (March, 1943, to 

(Continued on next page) 


Looking up the “plaza”? toward Neville Hall, central point of the Presbyterian campus 
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(Continued from page 9) 


July, 1944) for preliminary training of 
pilots in the United States Army Air 
Force. The 39th College Training De- 
tachment was established at the college 
for the preliminary training of pilots, 
navigators and bombardiers, and an es- 
timated 1,600 future cadets trained 
while Presbyterian maintained its reg- 
ular civilian curriculum of academic 
work. 

Dr. Marshall W. Brown, who had 
served as dean of the college for 16 
years, became president upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Jacobs in February, 1945. 
He dedicated himself to a continuation 
of Presbyterian College’s program of 
unwavering devotion to the cause of 
devout Christian education. One of his 
contributions to the program of the col- 
lege was the initiation of a fund-raising 
campaign which more than doubled its 
endowment. Presbyterian also has re- 
ceived additional academic prestige and 
expanded its staff under his adminis- 
tration. Enrollment has increased with- 
in the bounds of a select student body, 
and the college looks to the future with 
confidence 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 

The story of athletics at Presbyterian 
College down through the years is spun 
mostly around two men. And both still 
play important roles in the develop- 
ment of teams bearing the Blue Stock- 
ing nickname. 

These men are Athletic Director 
Walter A. Johnson and Head Coach 
Lonnie S. McMillian. They form a no- 
table teacher-pupil combination and 
rank as deans of the Southern sports 
scene. 

Intercollegiate football kicked off at 
Presbyterian College back in 1913, but 
it was not until Johnson arrived in 
1915 that the institution started to leap 
forward in this and in other sports. 
And it has been his insistence upon a 
strong physical education program — 
both cn and off the playing field — that 
has made P. C. a. drawing card for 
young athletes. 

Johnson came to Presbyterian at 22 
from Milwaukee, Wisconsin. When he 
took up the coaching reins in the fall of 
1915, an eager freshman reported who 
was destined to blaze across the record 
of Blue Stocking greats. That green 
first year man was McMillian, an all- 
round outstanding athlete. 

The two have been with Presbyterian 
ever since — except for tours of service 
with the armed forces and McMillian’s 
first two years as a high school coach. 
Both have been tempted by larger in- 
stitutions but have rejected all to re- 
main at P. C. 

Through the years, Johnson and Mc- 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTOR WALTER A. 
JOHNSON, dean of southern sportsmen 


Millian have stood and worked for high 
sportsmanship, and their efforts have 
been cited many times by sports fans 
throughout South Carolina. 

To fans all over the South, the name 
of Walter Johnson is synonymous with 
Presbyterian College athletics. He re- 
ceives most of the credit for developing 
the Blue Stocking athletic plant which 
rates as one of the best among the na- 
tion’s smaller colleges. Stimulated by 
Johnson’s enthusiasm for sports, P. C. 
went on the move soon after he ar- 
rived. Where once stood bare, unfenced 
fields, a modern gymnasium rose — 
featuring the state’s first college indoor 
swimming pool. And Presbyterian 
marked down another South Carolina 
“first” with its floodlighted football 
field. 
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While developing top athletic facili- 
ties, Johnson — affectionately termed 
the “Genial Swede” — also turned out 
winning teams. He piloted his football 
elevens to 103 victories, 96 defeats and 
19 ties along a schedule front that in- 
cluded such giants as Duke, Georgia 
Tech, Wake Forest, Georgia, the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina and Clemson. 

McMillian, meanwhile, gave fresh- 
men thorough football training their 
first year before sending them up to 
the varsity. He also served as head 
basketball and track coach and as the 
eagle eye in football scouting. 

“Lonnie Mac” took over the top 
coaching reins when Johnson left for 
service with the national guard in 1941, 
He immediately installed the deceptive 
T-formation, making Presbyterian the 
first grid outfit in the Southeast to ex- 
pound a system now used by most 
teams throughout the country. 

At that point, Presbyterian shifted 
from a team which emphasized defense 
to a flashy offensive machine utilizing 
winged-heel backs that McMillian per- 
sonally trains in track. Because of his 
offensive trickery and keen eye, the 
P. C. mentor is recognized today as one 
of the state’s smartest football strate- 
gists. He proves the point each year 
with upset victories over larger, fa- 
vored teams. 

This is the teacher-pupil combination 
that has built Presbyterian athletics 
from the turf up. Johnson, now athletic 
director, concentrates upon schedules, 
the physical education program and the 
development of the sports plant. Mc- 
Millian devotes his time to winning 
games and to developing the best in 
young men under the fire of competi- 
tion. It’s a good combination. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Blue Stocking coaches: Gene Lorendo, Lonnie S. McMillian, Walter A. Johnson 
and Sid Varney 























& ACTIVITY SHOTS AT PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


ICSAND-CHRISTIANCITIZENSH] 3530 sek.'eytene sah ap cnet Beet 


rr Week at Presbyterian; R.O.T.C. Band. At right: Mile 
relay team (Gooch, McCutcheon, Fleming, Watts) — 
State Champion 1949, runner-up in 1950; a home- 
coming dormitory decoration; chemistry lab class; 
Presbyterian College choir. 
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3 Editorials th 


The Substitute 


To fate resigned, he waits upon the bench 
And leans his chin upon his hands. 

He watches every play and vaguely hears 
The cheers that thunder from the stands. 

Out there his teammates execute the plays 
His sweat and toil helped them to learn, 

While he, a sub, can only watch and hope 
And patiently await his turn. 


The din of cheering crowds rolls o’er his head. 
Unknown, the service he performs. 

They only see him waiting for his chance, 
The chance that often never comes. 

Unsung, but still alert to give his best! 
Content when thousands laud his mates! 

Successful teams were never built without 
The Sub, who hopes and works and waits. 


— H. V. Porter 


Long Range Public Relations 


There is a general tendency on the part of most 
colleges to show very noticeable partiality toward the 
coaches of the large high schools, often ignoring and 
slighting fellows coaching in the smaller schools. This 
is particularly true in the matter of complimentary 
passes into the football games. It is with reluctance, 
also, that many college coaches will attend football 
banquets and other functions of the smaller schools. 


Diamond Jim Brady, who was a master at public 
relations, once said, “Always be considerate of the 
little men in an organization, for you don’t know which 
one of them will be President of the company ten years 
hence.” The same rule applies in the field of athletics. 
The coach, or even assistant coach, of a small school 
today may be Athletic Director and Head Coach of 
the largest high school in the state a few years from 
now. 


The coach of the small high school is entitled to 
every courtesy you can give him. Professional ethics 
would dictate that — not to mention the fact that a 
small-school coach is in greater need of assistance, both 
financially and professionally. But then if we have to 
appeal to some through a baser motive, it is just simply 
good business for you to be nice to the little guy for 
he may be coaching those All-State players sooner than 
you think. 
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Christmas x 1950 


As we approach the Christmas season, we pause to 
extend sincere wishes for a Merry Christmas to our 
advertisers, contributors and readers. Though the 
Christmas sky is dark this year with war clouds, let us 
all have faith that behind those clouds the light of the 
Prince of Peace is shining and the day will surely come 
when His Spirit will so enlighten mankind that we will 
have peace on earth and good will among men. 


A Christmas Wish 


Bring us a dream of the long ago — 

Of the golden years that have flown, 

Of the simple joys which we cherished so 

In the happy days that have gone: 

A drink from the gourd at the old rock spring, 
Or a ride on a load of hay — 

A dive from the old grapevine swing 

In the afternoon of a summer day. 


Bring us a dream of a boy we knew, 

Who lived his dreams ’neath a southern sky — 
Who slept in the hay with Little Boy Blue 

And counted the sheep as they scampered by. 
The brown-haired boy of that far-off day 
Dreamed all year long of the Yuletide joys, 
When Santa would come in his magic sleigh 
From the land of snow, with his Christmas toys. 


I’ve wandered far from those joyful days, 

And I’ve missed the lad I used to know. 

Now I want to follow those woodland ways 

As I did in the far-off long ago. 

So bring me again a dream, I pray, 

Of the peaceful trails I used to roam, 

And the carefree boy of yesterday — 

Just a dream of childhood days — and home! 
— Dwicnt KEITH 
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DEFENSIVE PLAY 


By ADOLPH RUPP 


Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky 


DO NOT believe that enough time is 

given today to defensive play. It is 
true that our technique in offensive 
play has far out-stripped our defensive 
technique. Today some people say that 
our coaches no longer teach defensive 
play but I am one that cannot go along 
with that statement. 

Fifteen years ago we did not have the 
one-handed shooting we have today. 
Whenever anyone says to me that we 
no longer teach good defensive play, I 
merely ask them three questions and I 
have never found anyone that has been 
able to give me a good answer. First, 
how do you stop a one-handed jump 
shot? Second, how do you stop a hook 
shot? Third, how do you stop a step-in, 
step-out hook shot? If you can stop 
these three types of shots, you can cer- 
tainly improve defensive play tremen- 
dously. 

However, I think it is best to try to 
discuss defensive play from seven in- 
telligent plans that we have here at the 
University. First, cut down the number 
of shots that the team takes. We know 
that today a team will hit approximate- 
ly on 32 per cent of the shots taken. 
If that is correct, then it is important 
that you cut down on the number of 
shots and, therefore, cut down the 
number of baskets that are made. 

Second, cut down the percentage on 
the shots taken. Now if you will take 
number one and number two and teach 
good individual defense, you will be 
able to accomplish results on both of 
these. In other words, if your individu- 
al defense is tough, you’ll not only cut 
down the number of shots that are ta- 
ken, but at the same time, you will 
destroy the percentage. If you can cut 
down the percentage from 32 per cent 
to 25 per cent, you’ll immediately take 
away four or five baskets and they may 
prove the winning margin. 

The third important thing is to cut 
down every shot within 18 feet of the 
basket. The defense should be compact 
enough in this area that the players 
can come and help each other. In other 
words, if you have all players operating 
within 18 feet of the basket it seems 
logical that there is enough compact- 
ness in the group that few shots should 
be taken in this area unless they result 
from a driving play. 





Coach Rupp is generally recognized as 
the “King Bee” (B for basketball) in the 
Southeastern Conference. He has been 
repeatedly chosen “Basketball Coach of 
the Year,” and in 1944 was elected to 
Helms Foundation Basketball Hall . of 
Fame. 

Rupp begins his 21st year at Kentucky 
riding the crest of an 85 consecutive 
victory record on his home court. 

Coach Rupp is ever in demand as a 
lecturer and is author of “Championship 
Basketball,” one of the best books on the 
cage sport. 





The fourth is to cut down cheap 
baskets. By cheap baskets we mean 
picking up loose balls off the floor and 
throwing them in, allowing a boy to out 
break you and just merely running to 
the basket and scoring, easy intercep- 
tions, easy fast-break situations, or any 
basket scored that does not come as a 
result of good tough offensive play. 


The fifth thing is to cut down on the 
second shots. The defensive team should 
rebound and be in rebounding position 
to prevent the offensive team from 
tapping the ball up two, three, or four 
times until it drops through or allow- 
ing the offensive team to get the ball 
time and again off the board and getting 
second shots and third shots. 

The sixth thing that is important is to 
be sure that your team is pointing the 
ball. By this we mean that the defen- 


sive man is tight on the offensive man 
with the ball regardless of where the 
offensive man may be. If he is out 25 
feet, he has a defensive man bothering 
him. This cuts down easy baskets that 
are made by the long shooters. If you 
let a boy get set out there 25 feet and 
shoot at the basket, the chances are 
that he will hit very accurately from 
out there. If coaches will watch to see 
that the man with the ball is pointed, 
it will cut off a lot of easy shots. 

The seventh important thing is to 
prevent the ball from going to the pivot 
man. In modern offense today, I would 
say that 75 per cent depend on the 
pivot play or on a man handling the ball 
within this area. Anyone playing in 
that area should be played strongly to 
the side or in front of out to the free 
throw line. Far too often the defensive 
men merely line up back of this: boy 
and not only let him handle the ball but 
allow him to execute a shot from this 
position. The man out in front should 
prevent the ball from going to the pivot 
man and at the same time in a floating 
defense it may be well to float a man 
from the opposite side from the ball 
into this area to help the pivot man. If 
all of these factors are employed, the 
man in the pivot certainly will have 
trouble handling the ball. 

I think these are the seven cardinal 
principles of defense play and if they 
are adhered to, it will improve any 
system of basketball. If you are having 
trouble with defensive play, just check 
and see which one of these factors is 
causing your team to have trouble. 





LOCKER BASKETS 
Woven and welded 
checking baskets. 

UNIFORM HANGERS 


Space saving uniform 
hangers. 








Made from heavy goge, 
doubly welded steel wire. 
Available in sizes to meet 
your locker room needs. 
Write for descriptive lit- 
erature. 


AMERICAN 
WIRE FORM CO., INC. 


248-256 Grant Ave. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Nylon so wool-like it amazes you! 


Your feet always play a good game in 

Wigwams for there’s a Wigwam style 
that you like best . . . the right weight, 
the right style, knit of your favorite mate- 
rials with all the skill that 45 years’ exper- 
ience can produce! 

Teammate to Wigwam's famed socks 
of shrink-treated* WOOL are Wigwams 
of cushioned-fiber 100% NYLON — they 
look like wool, feel like wool, walk like 
wool. At leading dealers. 


*STA-SIZED shrink-treated ... hundreds of 
home wash-and-wear tests show they will 
not shrink below the knitted size, 


Diem Setsin Keron Pires 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
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GUIDE FOR THE 


Perfect Shopper 


IF HE'S A—Sportsman! Family Man! Hobbyist! 


Generally, the most satisfying gift, as any 
man will tell you, is apparel. Such gifts mark 
you as a thoughtful person . . . a Suit, Topcoat or Hat. . . 
Lounging Robe, Leisure Jacket, Slacks, Shirts and Ties . . . 
or Gift Certificates are sure to make a hit as are things 

for his den. 


FOR THE LEADING LADY — 


Your own pocketbook is your limitation . . . 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Slippers, Handbags, Gloves, Perfumes . . 
and ...uh... mink? 


The Style Center of the South 
PEACHTREE, WALTON & BROAD 
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NEW YORK ® 


Subway and Bus at Door, 
convenient to theatres, 
shopping, and all places of 
interest. A modern eight- 
story fireproof hotel... de- 
Jightfully comfortable guest 
rooms...all hotel facilities. 
Moderate Rates. 
from . . . $2.50, Single 
from . . . $3.50, Double 
from . . $5.00, Two-Room 
‘, Suites with Private Bath 
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FAST-BREAKING BASKETBALL 


EIGHT means a great deal in basket- 

ball, but I have a small team here 
at Presbyterian College this year, so 
we're concentrating on the fast break. 
There’s an old rule in basketball that 
the only way for a small team to go 
against a big one is to run the larger 
boys ragged. And that’s exactly what 
we plan to do. 

To operate successfully with the fast 
break a team must be fast, in top con- 
dition and good at ball-hawking and 
passing. Ball-hawking — stealing the 
ball or grabbing it off the backboard 
after the opponent has missed a shot — 
is, of course, the opening move of any 
basketball offense. Then the other ele- 
menis come into play. 

With speedy men to dart back down 
court, a team finds itself with many 
quick scoring opportunities. A long 
pass, perhaps, and you have two points. 
The important thing here is that the 
pass be good, and a requisite of sharp 
passing is good conditioning. Tired 
men ere likely to throw wild. So all 
of these points get equal emphasis in 
practice sessions. 

When the break hasn’t developed 
immediately after taking over the ball, 
the man in possession heads down court 
in the middle while the others go down 
the sides. In this manner, we always 
have a three-man break toward the 
basket. This can develop any time we 
pick up a loose ball. 

I insist upon my middle man retaining 
- the ball as long as possible to work as 
pivot or central point, so that if the 
defensive men keep fading back he 
can dribble on forward, perhaps to 
within shooting distance. On the other 
hand, if the defense closes in on the 
middle man, he can pass out to one 
of the flanks. By working fast, the 
team may thus be able to shake a man 
loose under the basket for a good shot 
at it before defenses get set. With the 
quick break, I’d like to see a basket 
after three passes, because unnecessary 
ball-handling just gives the opponent a 
chance to set up his defense. I don’t 
mean to neglect backboard work to do 
this, however, because first of all we 
must get our hands on the ball. 

The fast break probably takes more 
teamwork than any other type of of- 
fense. It’s wide-open, race-horse play 
in which timing is everything. Passing 
must be coordinated with the quick 


By GENE LORENDO 


Presbyterian College Basketball Coach 





Gene Lorendo began his coaching ca- 
reer at Presbyterian College this fall. A 
native of Minnesota, he was a star basket- 
ball forward and football end while play- 
ing for the University of Georgia the past 
several years. He puts both of these ex- 
periences to good use at Presbyterian as 
head basketball coach and football as- 
sistant. 

Lorendo last winter coached the Geor- 
gia freshman cage team while working on 
his Masters Degree at the University. He 
led the Bullpups through a successful 
season and now looks forward to produc- 
ing a crack basketball squad at Presby- 
terian. 


movements necessary to take advantage 
of brief openings. I have no specially 
designated plays for this fast break. I 
just put emphasis on the middle man 
and depend on the other players to 
screen and block well and to make their 
bids. My players must break immedi- 
ately after throwing the ball and be 
alert to take advantage of the screens 
that may develop. 

The man in the middle is the one 
around which play revolves. He must 
be alert and quick to spot an opening. 
He must have a good basketball head. 
Whenever one of my players gets pos- 
session of the ball, I have him dribble 
to the middle before moving down 
court. If an opening hasn’t developed 
by the time we get down to the other 
team’s free throw circle, then we drop 
back and set up, using the basic plays 
similar to the man-in-the-hole where 
the forward passes into the pivot man 
and then breaks into the middle as a 
guard breaks around to the outside. 

Actually, I’d prefer this set (man-in- 
hole) type offense, but it takes a big 
center for the middle slot and two big 
forwards for board work. So our small 
squad uses the method only when our 
fast preak is stymied. 

There are certain disadvantages in 
the fast break, of course. A team must 
be in top condition at all times to op- 
erate with the necessary split-second 
timing, and a coach has to guard against 
a well-conditioned team going stale 
with too much action. A small floor 
often presents a problem for this type 

(Continued on page 39) 
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You're always at home at ZACHRY .. . the brands of merchandise we 
have for you are as familiar to you as your name. There are two floors 
of distinctive clothing, furnishings and hats for the man... and a third 
floor, The University Shop, set apart to outfit the young business and 
college men from head to foot. Shown is a view of the University Shop. 


ZACHRY 


87 PEACHTREE STREET 
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all | Your Equipment Needs a New | 
of | 
=| | Look for Next Season 
op- for the annual convention : 
- of the American Football Complete Service on 
ale | Coaches Association at 
| Dallas, Jan. 11-12, 1951. SHOES ¢ HELMETS + PANTS 
| a a ee JERSEYS + SHOULDER PADS + HIP PADS 


to greeting you there 
Tackling and Blocking Dummies Made to Order 





4 9 LOOK TO LOOKOUT for your RECONDITIONING 
? 


LOOKOUT SPORTING GOODS CO. 


A Division of Sims Collar & Leather Co. 








THE COACHES’ STANDARD OF 
QUALITY IN ATHLETIC WEAR 

Cleaning, Repairing Our Specialty 
: O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
1860 N. Wilmot Ave., Chicago 300 W. 29th STREET CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


(A Division of Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 
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On Up-Swing in West Virginia 


FOOTBALL OFFICIATING 


By PATRICK A. TORK 





December, 1950 


Associate Professor of Physical Education at West Virginia University 


T’s a far cry from the days when in 

West Virginia there were only few 
qualified football officials and most of 
the schools had to satisfy themselves 
with individuals to work their games 
whose only qualifications were that one 
time they had played football. On 
many occasions schools even resorted 
to picking an official or two from the 
fans that crowded the sidelines. 


Today the officials in West Virginia 
belong to a well-knit organization that 
reaches out to every nook and corner 
of the mountain state providing com- 
petent registered officials to handle the 
weekly games that are played by high 
schools, junior high schools and col- 
leges on Thursday nights, Friday after- 
noons and nights and Saturday after- 
noons and nights. 


The state association is known as the 
West Virginia Football Officials’ Asso- 
ciation with a President, an Executive 
Board, and six Vice-Presidents. It has 
157 dues-paying members serving 200 
high schools, 34 junior high schools, 
and 14 colleges in West Virginia and, as 
well, many high schools and colleges 
that border West Virginia. New mem- 
bers must first serve an apprenticeship 
as an associate of from one to two years 
before they are admitted to full mem- 
bership in the association. With their 
initial application they must have the 
signed recommendations of two coaches 
and three officials. To be eligible to 
work in high school contests the official 
must also annually register with the 
West Virginia High School Athletic As- 
sociation. Two annual meetings of the 
total membership are held, one in Au- 
gust in the southern city of Charles- 
ton and the winter meeting in Janu- 
ary in the northern city of Clarks- 
burg. The August meeting is in con- 
junction with the North-South game 
played on Friday night between se- 
lected northern and southern high 
school players that have graduated the 
previous spring. This spectacle is one 
of the state’s largest and most colorful. 
Approximately 25,000 fans are annually 
attracted from the villages and cities 
of the state to the game, the pageant, 
and the fireworks display between the 
halves. :; 





Professor Tork is a Registered Official 
and has been officiating for 22 years. His 
varied experience includes cvaching, Di- 
rector of Recreation and teaching. He is 
First Vice-President of the West Virginia 
Football Officials Association. 





RULES AND CLINIC MEETINGS 


The officials hold their meeting on the 
afternoon of the night of the North- 
South game. Noted rules experts each 
year are on the program for a discus- 
sion and interpretation of the rules. The 
meeting is open to coaches and fans as 
well, and hundreds attend. 


Immediately following the North- 
South Rules Clinic Meeting, similar 
rules meetings and clinics are held in 
each of the six sub-divisions of the 
state (comprising 55 counties) which is 
headed by one of the six state vice- 
presidents. From August 18 to Septem- 
ber 10 the writer personally traveled 
over 1400 miles conducting rules clinics 
in five of the six state centers which 
attracted over 4,000 coaches, officials, 
players, and fans. By this procedure 
it has been possible to have a unifor- 
mity of rules interpretation and appli- 
cation in all sections of West Virginia. 

The clinics that the writer has been 


conducting over the state for the past 
six years have been a service of the 
School of Physical Education and Ath- 
letics of West Virginia University and 
under the sponsorship and in coopera- 
tion with the State Football Officials’ 
Association and the West Virginia High 
School Athletic Association. 

The clinics serve many fold. Coaches, 
players and fans are given an oppor- 
tunity to learn of the complexity of the 
rules and their importance to the game 
of today with its complicated shifts, for- 
mations, and intricate plays. In these 
clinics many learn for the first time 
that officiating requires intensive study 
before and during the season, that the 
official must train physically, be honest, 
moral, sober, dependable, and ethical if 
he is to hold the continued respect of 
the players on the field, the coaches on 
the benches, and the fans in the stands. 

The writer has appeared before a 
number of civic clubs in various cities 
to give discussions of the rules. It was 
startling to learn of the utter lack of 
knowledge of the rules of football by 
fans in general. Yet these persons ad- 
mitted that at times they were the 
Officials’ severest critic but offered apol- 
ogies with an oath that never again 
would they criticize and demonstrate 
the incompetency and gross ignorance. 

Not only are officials required to at- 
tend weekly meetings through Sep- 
tember, October, and the first two 
weeks in November, but they must also 
take an annual physical examination 
and a rules test which is administered 
by the State High School Athletic As- 
sociation. The score made on the test 
plus the attendance at rules meeting 
and game ratings by coaches deter- 
mines the official’s classification in one 
of three groups, viz., certified, approved, 
or temporary. The six principal divi- 
sions of the parent group are divided 
within themselves for the purpose of 
holding weekly meetings so that no 
official has to travel (in rare cases 50 
miles) more than 20 to 35 miles for 
rules sessions. Each weekly meeting is 
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TE CUEN GHA Ti 


Developed by the Wilson Research Department 
in collaboration with members of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff, these fine custom-built 
shoes possess new and advanced features of con- 
struction never before available in athletic footwear. 
These features do away with the usual “rocking 
chair” action that keeps the wearer from being on 


his toes. They permit split-second moves in any 
direction, allow the athlete to make full use of his 
natural speed. Wilson RITEWEIGHT Light- 
weights are the finest baseball, football and track 
shoes skill and modern science have ever produced 
—truly America’s finest athletic shoes. Your Wilson 
dealer has them for you now. 
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A Sound Defense... 


BASKETBALL’S STABILIZER 


By BERNARD E. WILSON 





December, 1950 


Basketball Coach, William and Mary College 


W: HAVE been asked to write an 

article discussing the defense we 

use here at William and Mary. First, 
we might say that defense is a hard 
subject to discuss just the same as it is 

a hard phase of the game to teach. 

We feel that the most consistent thing 
about our game should be our defense. 
We feel that any player with the proper 
mental attitude and a reasonable 
amount of physical attributes can learn 
to play sound defensive basketball. We 
all know that players like to shoot be- 
cause of the glamour in scoring. Con- 
sequently, there are very few players 
who like to play defensive ball. We 
really have to work hard to build de- 
fensive pride in each player and the 
squad. It makes no difference how well 
our player might have done on a given 
night, if the man he was assigned to 
cover has scored well, then our player 
feels that he has had a bad night. 

I believe that defense is a more con- 
stant factor than offense which I would 
say accounts for the stabilizing in- 
fluence of good defensive play. Sound 
defense is such a good stabilizing agent 
that it looks like wise insurance against 
bad nights. Defense should be constant 
as compared to the many variable fac- 
tors in offensive play. Some of our out- 
standing coaches advocate that the ratio 
between offense and defense should run 
something like 51:49 or 55:45 or 60:40 
in favor of the offense. The stronger 
the defense the less efficient the offense 
need be; however, any ratio below 50 
for the offense would not be good for 
the game. 

Defense is hard to teach because it is 
unspectacular and is really hard work 
and probably about 50% desire and de- 
termination. 

We, at William and Mary, are of the 
opinion that the best defense is a strict 
man-to-man defense. We like the man- 
for-man because we think of several 
advantages. I am sure that the people 
who use the zone can give you an equal 
number of advantages, however, these 
are the advantages that we think of: 

1. We can place responsibility on each 
player. 

2. It is more efficient because of equal 
matching as to ability, size, speed, 
and cleverness. 

3. It creates pride in good performance. 
‘One star desires to hold his rival 
down. 





Coach Wilson was born in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee and educated in Chattanooga 
public schools. He attended Tennessee 
Wesleyan Junior College, where Rube 
McCray was Athletic Director and Head 
Football Coach. Wilson was an outstand- 
ing all-round athlete at Tennessee Wes- 
leyan for two years, and moved on to 
Eastern Kentucky State College in 1934, 
where he obtained his B.S. degree in 
Physical Education in 1936. He received 
his M.A. degree from the University of 
Kentucky in 1938, and is now continuing 
summer work on his Ph.D. degree in 
Physical Education. 


Barney began his coaching career at 
Crab Orchard, Kentucky in 1936, where 
he had winning teams in basketball, base- 
ball and football for two years. He then 
moved to Harlan, Kentucky, where his 
basketball team was District Champions 
in 1939 and 1940. His next move was to 
Union College, as Assistant Football 
Coach, and Freshman Basketball Coach. 
During the middle of his second year 
there, he joined the Air Force as a Second 
Lieutenant in the Physical Training Pro- 
gram. He rose to the rank of Major, and 
during his tour of service, coached basket- 
ball at Selman Field, Louisiana for three 
years. 


He returned to Union in 1946 as Ath- 
letic Director and Head Basketball Coach. 
His basketball team that year compiled a 
19-5 record, and was invited to the 
S.I.A4.A. Tournament. 


His teams at William and Mary have 
won 61 and lost 28. His high school record 
was 94-14 and his all-time record is 207-57 
for a 784 percentage. 





4. It is an absolute necessity against 

a stall or keep away game. 

5. We feel that it is the easier defense 
to teach. 

6. It is adaptable to pressing or “two 
timing” stars. 

We feel that in placing a great em- 
phasis on defense that we will have 
something in reserve for off-night at 
the basket that is had by all teams. 


Now, in teaching individual defense 
we attempt to stress three factors, 
namely, the stance, the footwork and 
the movement. 

1. Stance — We like for the feet to be 
comfortably apart with one foot for- 
ward, never parallel, and the weight 
slightly backward. We prefer to move 
the foot forward which is nearer the 
sideline, thereby permitting the defen- 
sive player to face inside the court. 

2. Footwork — We attempt to teach 
our players to use the boxer or shuffle 
step. In other words, we do not cross 
the feet but rather we slide or glide. 
Of course, we realize that once a man 
has the jump on us we have to go into 
a running step rather than a boxer step. 

3. Movement — Our first movement 
on defense is always backward. That 
is why we like for the weight to be 
slightly backward. In other words, we 
give way on the outside shot but never 
let a man drive in for a short shot. 

No matter what type of defense a 
team uses, every player must be thor- 
oughly drilled in the elements of indi- 
vidual guarding. The job of the de- 
fensive player no doubt will vary ac- 
cording to whether or not the coach is 
aggressive or conservative in his style 
of play. As far as we are concerned 
we like to encourage aggressiveness at 
all times and so with that in mind we 
give duties to our defensive players 
when we lose possession of the ball. 

1. It is the duty of the defensive play- 
er to get the ball. In other words, if 
the opponent is successful in recovering 
the ball from the board, then an at- 
tempt should be made to take it away 
from him. 

2. A defensive duty should be to de- 
lay the opponent in the back court 
whenever it is impossible to take the 
ball from the opponent. Then the de- 
fensive player should make an attempt 
to delay him until the team defense has 
gotten into position. As we all know, 
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this is the most effective way to stop a 
fast break. 

3. Another defensive duty is to pre- 
vent a close up shot or any shot at all. 
When the guard has a choice of cover- 
ing the man near the basket or away 
from the basket he always covers the 
man who is nearer to the basket. 

The defensive player should not only 
use the arms, hands and feet, but 
should effectively use his voice and 
eyes. 

Now, as to our team defense we use 
what we call a “sagging” defense. In 
Diagram 1 we have the court divided 
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into three sections, namely Area A, B 
and C. Now in Area A, which is under 
the basket, we feel that we must not 
allow the opposition to handle the ball. 
We know that there are too many play- 
ers who hit consistently in that zone 
under the basket once they get the ball. 
Now, in the next area, which we call 
Area B, we attempt to cover at the 
spot of the ball and lay back on the off 
side. When a defensive player’s man 
has the ball in this zone, he always 
plays on him tightly, attempting to pre- 
vent a shot. If he does not have the 
ball then we stay away from him; and 
in staying away from a man we always 
stay on the base line and then move into 
the middle of the court. The farther the 
defensive man is from the ball, the 
farther he can stay away from his man. 
However, he needs to be in position to 
move up as the ball moves to his direc- 
tion. Now, in the outer zone we stay 
completely away from a man unless we 
know by scout reports that he is an 
excellent set shot from this area. If he 
is, of course we move out to cover him. 

Here is a defensive situation which 
we work on quite a bit and it has paid 
dividends for us. We call it a cover-up 
or shift on defensive error. 

We encourage our players to attempt 
to make interceptions, and we have a 
rule that if the attempt fails and the 
defensive player has rushed out of po- 
sition, the teammate next in line must 
fill in his position for him, and the 
player who has rushed out of position 
will then take the position left by his 
teammate as quickly as possible. Ex- 
perience has taught that when a player 
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has been maneuvered out of position, 
the next attack is always at this point. 
The opponents rarely ever seem to take 
advantage of the spot left vacant by 
the teammate who goes to the rescue. 
The surprise of seeing the attack 
stopped completely often paralyzes the 
opponents for a moment and in that 
lapse of time the whole defense has 
recovered. (See Diagrams 2 and 3). 

Sometimes we find ourselves playing 
against a very tall pivot man and we 
find it often dangerous to let him handle 
the ball anywhere under the basket so 
the way we play against this type of 
team is to play our defensive center in 
front of their center. Assume that the 
ball is in the right forward’s possession. 
(See Diagram 4). We would play de- 
fensive guard 4 tight and we would 
float defensive guard 1 well and under 
the basket. We would play defensive 
forward 3 fairly tight and float defen- 
sive forward 2 back around the center. 
Now, assume that the right forward 
shoots a set shot from the side. The 
duty of guard 1 would be to block off 
the pivot man. Defensive center #5 
would drive across the line to block off 
the left forward on a rebound situation. 
It is important in sagging off to move 
toward the end line in order that vision 
will not be hindered. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$2 a year; $3 for 2 years; 
$5 for 4 years 


Southern Coach & Athlete 


115 Walton Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 























BAYLOR SCHOOL CAMP 
Near Signal Mountain 


Boys 8-14. Staff of schoolmasters. Use of 
school dorms, dining room. Modern con- 
veniences. Full sports program. Crafts. 
Riding, boating, swimming. Overnight 
mountain, river trips in historic Tennessee. 
Booklet. Baylor School, Cherokee Road, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 





BAXTER SEMINARY 


Boys and girls learn useful trades with 
college, academic, preparatory or terminal 
courses. Character training — individual 
attention. A-1 scholastic rating. Low ex- 
pense. Write for booklet and folder “Edu- 
cation for a Purpose.” H. L. Upperman, 
President. Baxter, Tenn. 





FRITZ ORR CLUB-CAMP 
For Boys and Girls 8-14 years of age 

Featuring Swimming, Horseback Riding, 
Craft, Tennis, Riflery, Canoeing, Archery, 
Nature Study, Pioneering, Boxing, Wrest- 
ling, Tumbling, Music, Badminton, Danc- 
ing, Dramatics, Photography, Journalism, 
Trips. 

For complete information write: 

FRITZ ORR 
3245 Nancy Creek Road, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP FOR BOYS 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 


Superior leadership . . . Excellent Facili- 
ties .. . Water sports, golf, tennis, football, 
baseball and archery. For information 
write: Robt. B. Suggs, Jr., Belmont, N. C., 
or Selby Buck, 2567 Vineville, Macon, Ga. 
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TENNIS IN FLORIDA | 


A TENNIS boom reaching into every 
corner of the state of Florida is 
being watched throughout the entire 
country. Unlike so many promotional 
ideas, this one has not been permitted 
to die a natural death, but instead, is 
growing bigger and better each month. 
Each year has seen hundreds of teen- 
agers flocking to the tennis courts 
where good citizenship and character 
may be developed. Many children to- 
day are beginning their tennis careers 
before their tenth birthday. If one were 
to visit Miami, Miami Beach, Palm 
Beach, Daytona Beach and Jackson- 
ville along the east coast and in the 
Tampa and St. Petersburg areas of the 
west coast, it would be observed that 
hundreds of teen-agers are playing ten- 
nis on public courts or on courts at 
tennis clubs. All of these teen-agers 
are being afforded a chance for instruc- 
tions from capable teachers. The same 
conditions are to be found in the middle 
of the state from Gainesville on the 
North, to Ocala, Leesburg, Mt. Dora, 
Orlando, and Lakeland on the south. 
The enthusiasm which these girls and 
boys are showing for tennis in Florida 
could easily be duplicated in other 
southern states. Certainly, girls and 
boys in Florida do not possess a greater 
capacity to learn to play tennis than 
those of any other section of the coun- 
try. This increased enthusiasm through- 
out the state may be traced to several 
important factors which may serve as 
a model to create more interest in the 
game of tennis in other states. 

What, then, has brought about this 
sudden surge in a sport which definitely 
has been “down” in popularity insofar 
as the masses are concerned? It could 
be the wonderful year-round climate 
that Florida enjoys, but this is only a 
small consideration when we see tennis 
activities in the northern states where 
the game is limited to six or eight 
months of favorable tennis weather. 
While it is true that Florida does have 
an advantage in weather, this certainly 
is not the principal reason for the great 
strides being made. 

An excellent tennis program ~ de- 
signed to reach hundreds of potential 
players, regardless of their ability, is 
offered by every institution of higher 
learning in the State of Florida. These 
programs include the teaching of both 
girls and boys to play tennis by offering 


By HARRY FOGLEMAN 
Tennis Coach, University of Florida 





Harry Fogleman, A.B., M.A., taught 
physical education and coached tennis at 
Duke University from 1935 until he en- 
tered Military Service in 1942. Under 
Coach Fogleman, Duke always produced 
one of the top net teams in the South. 
Now in his third year at the University of 
Florida, he has guided the “Gators” to 
their first Southeastern Conference Ten- 
nis Championship with last year’s team 
that ranked fifth in the nation. 





the activity in special physical educa- 
tion classes. Many more students par- 
ticipate in intramural programs and 
every institution within the state spon- 
sors an intercollegiate program. 
Through the medium of teaching tennis 
in the physical education classes in the 
several colleges and universities, many 
more persons are being converted into 
tennis players and fans. The Univer- 
sity of Florida now offers a _ tennis 
course in its curriculum for those stu- 
dents who are preparing to enter the 
field of physical education and coaching 
in high schools. This course is designed 
to develop skills and knowledges in the 
basic fundamentals of the game and to 
teach them how to administer a high 
school tennis’ program. 

Full-time tennis coaches are em- 
ployed by the University of Miami, 
Rollins College, Florida State Univer- 
sity and the University of Florida, with 
every capable part-time tennis coach 
in the intercollegiate program at Flori- 
da Southern College and Stetson Uni- 


versity. Intercollegiate tennis in the 
several institutions throughout the state 
enjoyed its most successful year during 
the 1950 season. The past season saw 
the University of Miami, Rollins Col- 
lege and the University of Florida win- 
ning all of their dual meets against the 
best competition outside of the state. 
In a national poll conducted during the 
past summer to select the ten best col- 
lege aggregations in the United States, 
Florida placed three teams in the first 
ten. The University of Miami ranked 
third, the University of Florida ranked 
fifth, and Rollins College ranked eighth 
in this survey. In addition to these na- 
tional honors, the University of Florida 
won the Southeastern Conference 
Championship, and Florida State Uni- 
versity won the Dixie Conference 
Chainpionship. Florida Southern Col- 
lege won the individual singles cham- 
pionship in the Dixie Conference. 

Professional instructors are numer- 
ous throughout the state and many of 
these excelient teachers are working 
the year-round in Florida. Jerry Tee- 
garden, Kenneth Stewart and Joe Wha- 
len are in the Jacksonville area; Sid 
Summerfield in the Daytona Beach 
area; with Harold Trezie teaching in 
Ocala, Leesburg and Mt. Dora. Vernon 
Marcum handles the Tampa area, “Py” 
Pyfrom, “Slim” Harbett, and Leo Full- 
wood are in charge in Miami and sur- 
rounding tennis centers. These instruc- 
tors and numerous others are contrib- 
uting a great amount of time to the 
development of tennis for all age 
groups. Many professional tennis in- 
structors also are employed by recrea- 
tion departments and are reaching po- 
tential tennis players in the public 
parks by means of free clinics and 
group instruction. 

One of the most significant factors 
in the Florida “tennis boom” is the 
outstanding interscholastic program 
which is being developed by many high 
schools. The Florida High School Ath- 
letic Association, through its Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Lafayette Golden, is 
promoting tennis and many other ac- 
tivities to their fullest extent. High 
schools throughout the state are en- 
couraged to organize interscholastic 
teams for both girls’ and boys’ compe- 
tition. At the 1949 coaching clinic con- 
ducted by the Florida High School Ath- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sure footing is a must . basket 
especially for me because I’m in the pivot ball 
or under the basket most of the time. That’s player! 


why I rate floors finished with Seal-O-San tops in 
the league. They’re fast and safe ... a big help to 
my all-round play.”’ Players gain confidence 
on slip-proof Seal-O-San floors .. . games are faster, shoot- 
ing more accurate. Coaches who choose Seal-O-San 
provide the best possible playing surface for their 


teams. Try it on your floor. 


One of 6800 Seal-O-San Finished Gym Floors 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana Toronto, Canada 


CO Yes, please send my copy ot the new 1950-51 
Seal-O-San Basket Ball Coaches Digest. Sent to 
coaches free. All others enclose 25¢ handling fee. 
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EARLY SEASON 
BASKETBALL PRACTICE 


By JOEL EAVES 
Basketball Coach, Auburn 


A’ WE began planning for the coming 
season, the first problem was how 
to conduct the early season work in the 
most effective manner. Last year we 
started night practice on the 4th of 
October and held five practice sessions 
a week until about November 1. At 
that time we began practicing Saturday 
mornings as well as the five nights a 
week. This continued until November 
28 when our game schedule started. We 
felt that all this work was necessary 
due to a change in our style of play 
from the slow, deliberate game to the 
faster style. However, our team was 
both physically and mentally tired the 
last three weeks of the past season, and 
we felt that this could be attributed to 


_ the long practice period plus a schedule 


which required a great deal of travel 
with games played very close together. 

This year we revised our ideas to the 
following. Practice started on October 
11, and while players were required 
to work out, there was no set time to 
start nor amount of time to practice. It 
was practice “on their own” without 
direct supervision. Bill Lynn, our 
freshman coach, had his squad on the 
floor at the same time, but no direct 
control was intended nor implied. 

Naturally this lack of control could 
have an adverse effect, but to offset 
this we had previously given each play- 
er a typed list of things he should work 
on (mainly individual skills), and his 
last year’s game record on shot per- 
centages from certain areas, mistakes, 
rebounds, assists, etc., served as a prac- 
tice guide. This plus the fact that the 
season would soon be under way gave 
the proper incentive and desire to work. 

Here is what we believed was ac- 
complished: 

1. A better conditioned squad when 
formal drills started. Most of the boys 
worked out an hour and a half each day. 

2. Helped avoid the sometimes irk- 
some feeling brought about by long, 
strict practice. 

3. When drills started, we could han- 
dle the ball much better than if these 
had been the first workouts. 

4. Virtually eliminated the chronic 
foot troubles, having only three boys 
with blisters. We are using a different 
inner sock, but do not force the use of 
any training room preparation to aid in 
toughening the feet. 





Coach Eaves graduated from Auburn 
with honors in 1937. Following outstand- 
ing success as a coach at Sewanee, in the 
service and in Atlanta high schools, he 
returned to his alma mater as varsity 
basketball coach and assistant football 
coach in 1949. In his first year there his 
team won 17 and lost 6. 





5. New boys received help and in- 
struction from older, experienced play- 
ers, as time was not a problem. 

6. Had time to spend on individual 
skills, maneuvers, and developing new 
shots. We believe strongly in individual 
ability and spend considerable thought 
and time in attempting to make each 
boy a well rounded player. 

7. More work with two on two or 
three on three set-ups, which they like, 
and is something we do not have time 
to work on much during the season. 

8. Players had their evenings free 
to study and could get to bed at a nor- 
mal hour. Due to class schedule and 
football duties, we must work mainly 
at night, which is very hard on grades 
and physical condition. 

Regardless of the outcome of our 
season’s play, I feel that our squad 
benefited from this type of work which 
could also be used, and probably is, in 
many high schools. 
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ONE MAN COACHING STAFF 


WILL in this article take up the or- 
I ganization of an athletic program 
for the benefit of the coaches who may 
be in the same position I have been, 
and still am, that is a one-man coaching 
staff. Many articles are written on the 
technical points of football but I will 
attempt to pass along to those coaches 
the aids and experiences that I have 
had as a Director of Athletics and 
Coach of all sports. A one-man coach- 
ing staff. 

Some coaches have a hard time 
coaching the varsity teams of our three 
major sports: Football, basketball, and 
baseball. After 13 years of coaching 
experience of working alone, I have 
been able to conduct a High School 
Varsity Program and Jr. Varsity Pro- 
gram in the three major sports as well 
as conduct a Jr. High School Program 
in football. This along with 4 regular 
classes. My classes up to this year were 
in Physical Education. They are now 
in Algebra I. I might add that I like 
being in the Academic class better. 

How can one man do such a job and 
yet find time to live? There is only one 
answer and that is you have devoted 
your life to coaching and that is what 
you must do. Oh, I know it is nice to 
have a 3-man coaching staff in football, 
but all schools are not that fortunate. 
Do not sit around pitying yourself but 
accept the fact and go to work. 

In football, we start in the spring and 
check through fundamentals, but how 
can I handle a squad of 85 boys? I ask 
my seniors and the varsity boys to as- 
sist me. We have group drills and I 
place each group in charge of a gradu- 
ating senior, or a varsity player, who 
has played the position. You will be 
surprised how these boys are willing 
to pass along the information concern- 
ing fundamentals. In fact some time 
they demand perfection while a coach 
may make allowances. These boys can 
teach proper position, stance, charge, 
pulling out for linemen; Ends are 
taught to crash or drift out using hands 
and cross-over step; whom to watch in 
backfield, etc. 

Backs are taught how to hold the 
ball, running position and running 
steps. These are fundamentals that a 
coach can place safely in the hands of 
the above-mentioned student leaders 
and get a valuable job done. I will go 
around from group to group to see that 


By JOE CARUSO 
The Coaching Staff, 
Henderson (N. C.) High School 








JOE CARUSO 


all fundamentals are properly given 
and received. With an encouraging 
word, a suggestion here and there we 
get the work done. 

We then work into team groups hav- 
ing about 7 or 8 teams. Each team will 
run dummy scrimmage against another 
squad. I check each squad every day. 

In the fall, having laid the ground- 
work for group drills in the spring, it 
is no trouble to get back to work. My 
Varsity and Jr. Varsity work together 
while my Jr. High squad works at the 
other end of the field. I let my student 
manager lctok after the Jr. Varsity for 
me and during the year when boys on 
the Varsity squad are injured I let 
them assist with the Jr. High squad. 
However, every day for at least 15 
minutes after Varsity and Jr. Varsity 
practice I check the Jr. High squad in 
dummy scrimmage. We spend more 
time teaching and running plays with 
our Jr. High group than we do on fun- 
damentals. We believe to keep a boy 
interested in the Jr. High level is the 
most important factor. Teaching of fun- 
damentals will come gradually during 
the season and as boys make mistakes. 

For Varsity practice. the linemen 
work on one end of the’field pushing 
the charging machine, pulling out, 
work on blocking for passers and kick- 
ers, and check blocks for their posi- 
tions, while I work with the backs. The 
next day I will work with the linemen 





while backs are working on pass de- 
fense, running steps, and ball handling. 
This work is for Varsity and Jr. Var- 
sity boys. 

We then have dummy scrimmage and 
we insist on boys watching the man 
running plays from his position. We 
will not tolerate lying around or talk- 
ing during these drills. As we make 
corrections on changes for any posi- 
tion we expect all boys to make such 
corrections and know the corrections 
even though he has not run the play. 
We will dummy scrimmage one day 
against a 5, the next against a 6 and the 
next against a 7. We keep alternating 
this practice until the season begins, 
and then run only against the defense 
we expect our opponents to use. One 
drill we use every week for about 15 
minutes is to have the defense change 
at the last second in order to watch 
the reaction of the offensive linemen 
and see if-they are making the neces- 
sary blocking adjustment. This is a 
very important drill for us. 


The Jr. Varsity squad attends all 
varsity meetings for we feel that in 
explaining defenses against the various 
offensive formations they will know or 
understand the defense when called 
upon to execute it. Therein we save a 
lot of time. 


For scouting I will send one of my 
injured ball players or a former player 
still in town. We do not ask for as com- 
plete a report as some coaches desire. 
All we ask our boys to do is diagram 
the backfield on every play and how 
they execute the play. From this we 
work on our defense. It may not be 
complete but it has helped us a great 
deal. 


My student managers have charge of 
equipment, that is giving out and tak- 
ing in, they also send equipment out to 
laundry and look after medical equip- 
ment. This is their responsibility. I 
check every once in a while to see if 
things have been coming along fine. I 
might add that I have been blessed 
with good managers and this helps a 
good deal. We use 3 managers all the 
time. 

Our Jr. High plays a schedule of 4 
games and playing on Wednesday 
nights. Our Jr. Varsity has a schedule 
of 6 games and play on Tuesday nights. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page i0) 


' ATHLETICS AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Presbyterian College offers a pro- 
gram of athletics-and physical educa- 
tion which it feels will compare favor- 
ably with that of any other small col- 
lege in the nation. 

Seven intercollegiate sports, modern 
facilities, a broad intra-mural slate and 
a staff of well-trained instructors form 
the core of this program which each 
year sends a number of graduates into 
the coaching profession. That these 
points are strong drawing cards for the 
college is indicated by the fact that 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


coaching ranks third among the posi- 
tions undergraduate students are train- 
ing themselves to fill. 

Football, basketball, baseball, track, 
tennis, golf and wrestling are the seven 
sports in which Blue Stocking teams 
compete, with the first five given major 
emphasis. 

Presbyterian record books show more 
success at tennis than any other sport, 
and the college rates high as a Southern 
net power. Blue Stocking strokers 
stand unchallenged along the South 
Carolina front, having won the state 
tennis title with ease for the past ten 
consecutive years, and they tour the 
Southeast each spring to meet the best 
teams of this area. 
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As everywhere, however, football is 
the most popular sport; and Coach Lon- 
nie S. McMillian fields a tricky team 
which mixes passing and ground speed 
into the split-T pattern. For the past 
two years, the Blue Stockings have 
played schedules rated by sports wri- 
ters as the toughest among the smaller 
colleges. Four Southern Conference 
teams — almost enough major college 
competition to give P. C. “major” rat- 
ing, too— were encountered by Pres- 
byterian in both 1949 and 1950. And in 
these eight “bigtime” games, the Hose- 
men scored three upset victories. 

A five-man staff handles the coaching 
duties and the physical education in- 
structien at Presbyterian. Supervising 
the program is Athletic Director Wal- 
ter A. Johnson, genial dean of Southern 
sportsmen. McMillian serves as head 
football and track coach, and the ath- 
letic department this year strengthened 
its staff by giving him two top Southern 
athletes as assistants: Gene Lorendo of 
the University of Georgia and Sid Var- 
ney of the University of North Caro- 
lina. In addition to their duties as foot- 
ball assistants, Lorendo coaches basket- 
ball and Varney handles the baseball 
squad. Jim Leighton, a ranking pro- 
fessional, coaches the strong Presby- 
terian tennis team. 

Intra-mural activities are carried out 
in all of these sports and in others to 
give all students the opportunity of 
athletic competition. Every student on 
the P. C. campus takes advantage of 
this program in some manner. 

_ Presbyterian College points with par- 

ticular pride to the facilities available 
for these activities. Its football plant is 
well-lighted, has a capacity of 5,000 and 
provides a sound-proof radio and press 
box. Circling the football field is a 
track, long recognized as the best in the 
state, where P. C. serves as annual host 
to the South Carolina Intercollegiate 
Track and Field Meet. 


LeRoy Springs Gymnasium offers 
basketball facilities which are also used 
for high school tournaments. And ad- 
jacent to the gymnasium is an indoor 
swimming pool, the first to be built in 
South Carolina. 

Hard-surface, all-weather tennis 
courts are used for student, team and 
exhibition play. They are also the 
scene of the annual state intercollegiate 
tennis tournament and the state high 
school tennis meet, with Presbyterian 
serving as host for both of these events. 
Some of the world’s all-time great ama- 
teur and professional net stars have 
played exhibition matches on the P. C. 
courts. 

Other important parts of the Blue 
Stocking athletic plant include a base- 
ball field and a 5-acre plot used for 

(Continued on page 49) 
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We are pleased to invite you and your 
student body to witness the 1950 World 
Series in motion pictures. The availability 
of this “full-house attraction” is made 
possible through our co-sponsorship of the 
film. 


Prints of the World Series film will be 
ready after January 15. 


HOW TO BOOK THE FILM 


Booking should be made through your 
sporting goods dealer. Advise him of the 
most suitable date but mention two alter- 
nate dates, either of which would be sat- J 
isfactory in the event the date preferred f 
is not open. The demand is great, so act | 
at once. See your dealer! 
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Another football season, replete with 
upsets, is history. CoacH & ATHLETE adds 
these comments on some of the last 
regularly scheduled games in the south 
this year. 


November 11... 
V.M.L. 14, GEORGIA TECH 13 


One of the most unusual things about 
this game was the final score. Seldom 
can the well-drilled Keydets from Vir- 
ginia expect to take the stingers out of 
the Georgia Tech Yellow Jackets. In 
fact, in nine previous meetings the 
soldiers had failed. Then, too, the V.M.I. 
coach, Tom Nugent, had confessed to 
a premonition of victory before the 
game, most unusual behavior and not 
at all protocol for a coach. 

V.M.I. showed their heralded “I” 
formation, an interesting if ineffective 
offensive set. It was straight “T” stuff, 
featuring passes, that upset the Jackets. 

One of the most picturesque pass 
plays occurred early in the game. From 
an unshifted “I”, Jimmy Coley faded 
to pass on his own 22 yard line. The 
V.M.I. quarterback arched a floater, a 
mile high, well down the far sideline. 
End Neal Petree, operating at full 
throttle, seemed to look straight up 
at just the right moment to pick the 
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} As Seen by COACH & ATHLETE... 


GAME HIGHLIGHTS 


By JOHN S. McKENZIE 


Feature Editor 


pigskin out of the blue (Sketch 1). 


It was an over-the-head catch as con- _ 


trasted with the over-the-shoulder type 
of catch. This play started the 75 yard 
drive that netted the Flying Squadron 
their first score. 

Stars: Petree, Stump and Coley for 
V.M.IL; Beck, Weigle and Harvin for 
Georgia Tech. 


November 18... 
CLEMSON 57, FURMAN 2 


This particular track meet afforded 
spectators an opportunity to watch 
Orange Bowl-bound Clemson run 
through their plays with little or no 
interference from a gallant but serious- 
ly under-manned Furman eleven. 

Clemson takes no chances. Even on 
the pre-game toss of the coin they send 
out five co-captains instead of a meager 
one or two representatives. The Tigers 
have also taken out an insurance policy 
on their football future by enlisting the 
services of sophomore sensation Billy 
Hair. When it wasn’t Fred Cone driv- 
ing through to go “all the way”, it al- 
ways seemed to be the fleet-footed Mr. 
Hair (Sketch 2). This Clemson soph 


THIS GUY'S 


GOT WINGS 
ON HIS FEET 















seems to be quite an asset on pass 
plays, too. He threw two touchdown 
beauties to Bob Hudson, then took 
turn-about, and caught several passes 
himself. The only thing that seemed 
to slow Sophomore Billy down was 


the mileage ... those runs of 87 and 
70 yards left him plumb tuckered out. 


Stars: Cone, Hair, Calvert and Hud- 
son for Clemson; Moate, Wham and 
Shook for Furman. 


November 25... 
DUKE 7, NORTH CAROLINA 0 


On a bitterly cold day that left most 
stadiums all but empty, Duke slid by 
North Carolina in a mild upset. An 
estimated 40,000 fans piled on clothing 
but still suffered in the frigid climes of 
Kenan Stadium at Chapel Hill. 

Duke’s Billy Cox was the man of the 
hour. Early in the third period he 
wrapped his freezing fingers around the 
ball for a climax pass (Sketch 3). From 













MAKING PASSES 
KEEPS ME WARM 











the North Carolina 34 he faked a short 
pass and then shot a long one to Tom 
Powers on the N. C. 5. Powers just 
backed up three yards, turned and fell 
across the line as he was tackled. 

Cox spent the rest of the afternoon 
running with the ball, making sufficient 
first downs to prevent N. C.’s having 
the bal! long enough to complete a 
drive. 

Stars: Cox, Powers and the entire 
defensive team for Duke; Gantt, Hayes 
and Bunting for North Carolina. 


December 2... 
GEORGIA TECH 7, GEORGIA 0 


Tech had about as much chance to 
beat Georgia as Navy had to beat 
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Army. So Navy beat Army and Tech 
beat Georgia. It could only happen 
in football. 


Tech, tapped by destiny, kept the 
ball game interesting. Although great- 
ly outgained in yardage, the Yellow 
Jackets kept clear of trouble with a 
solid defense and an uncanny knack 
for pass interceptions and fumble re- 
coveries. 


The play of the game was Bobby 
Moorhead’s pass interception in the 
Tech end zone. Moorhead had selected 
Georgia’s John Duke as a nice guy to 
be near on the play and sure enough 
the pass headed in that neighborhood 
(Sketch 4.) Moorhead negotiated a 











catch after a great leap, despite a con- 
current fond embrace from Mr. Duke. 
Moorhead actually achieved possession 
with one hand as he fell to the turf. 


Stars: North, Sheffer, Beck, Rudolph 
and Moorhead for Georgia Tech. Mixon, 
Field, Merola and Brunson for Georgia. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This concludes the series of football 
“Game Highlights.” Its reception has 
been so gratifying that we are now 
planning to continue it throughout the 
year, covering other sports and events. 


For their cooperation and courtesies 
extended our representative, we wish 
to thank these publicity men: Frank 
Lee, Alabama; McNeil Howard, Clem- 
son; Dan Magill, Jr., Georgia; Tucker 
Musser, Tennessee; Jake Wade, North 
Carolina; Elmore Hudgins, Vanderbilt. 
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A Great Mame in Clothing 
CHWORIL 


“SUITS THE SOUTH” 



















PLAY FAIR 


with Your GYM FLOORS 


Use HILLYARD’S 2-Way Treatment 
during the Holiday Time-out! 





irect ° 
t Gym Fin; PHY 


a tough i 
2 long-lasting floor Surface 








COACHES: Ask your Hillyard ‘Maintaineer” for your FREE 
copies of our famous BASKETBALL SCORING BOOK, SCOUT- 
i CHART and TOURNAMENT BRACKET—or write us 
irect. 


St. Joseph, 


Missouri 
Branches in Principal 
Cities 
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Three Southern Conference products starred on Canadian 
gridirons during the past season. . . . Performing in the Big 
Four Union Football League were Bill Gregus, halfback with 
the Hamilton Tiger-Cats; Ray Cicia, guard with Montreal 
Alouettes; and Howard Turner, halfback with Ottawa 
Roughriders. . . . Gregus and Cicia ran afoul of scholastic 
traps at Wake Forest. last year, while Turner graduated 
from N. C. State several years ago and has been an out- 
standing star in Canada since.... 


When 33,000 spectators turned out to see the University of 
Virginia beat William and Mary the past football season, it 
was called the largest crowd ever to see a college game be- 
tween two Virginia schools. . . . North Carolina has booked 
Miami University for an Orange Bowl date on Nov. 28, 
1952. . . . Bill (The Bull) Miller, brilliant Wake Forest ball 
carrier, is being called the fastest and hardest hitting full- 
back seen on a Southern Conference gridiron in years... . 
Miller has another year of eligibility. ... He’s a 210-pounder 
from Suffield, Conn... . 


For the fourth straight basketball season, the Washington 
and Lee Generals have a new head coach... . He’s F. Scotty 
Hamilton, former West Virginia University star. . . . The 
Generals have booked no Jess than 19 conference games. .. . 
The magazines are touting two loop players for All-America 
. . . They are Capt. Sam Ranzino, senior forward at N. C. 
State, and Dick Groat, junior guard at Duke. . . . Ranzino 
sparked N. C. State to third place money in the N. C. A. A. 
Tournament in Madison Square Garden last March, while 
Groat was a sophomore sensation who sparked Duke into 
the conference tourney finals where the Blue Devils lost to 
N. C. State, loop champion for the last four years under 
Ev Case... . 


When Virginia Military Institute nosed out Georgia Tech 
14-13, it was considered one of the greatest football! victories 
in the military school’s history. ... And the Keydets pulled 
the feat to spoil Tech Coach Bobby Dodd’s birthday... . 
Wake Forest, which beat Duke and North Carolina and tied 
N. C. State, won its first State Football Championship since 
1924... . Wake Forest hadn’t defeated both Duke and North 
Carolina in the same season since 1926. . . . Coach Peahead 
Walker’s Deacons lose only seven players next year, and 
only two of them are first stringers. . . . They are tackle 
Jim Staton and guard Bob Auffarth. ... The entire offensive 
backfield is composed of juniors. ... 


Due to a serious illness, K. C. (Gerry) Gerard, Duke’s 
basketball coach, was given a leave of absence in late No- 
vember. . . . He was replaced by Harold Bradley, athletic 
director and basketball coach at Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. ... In his three years at Hartwick, Bradley’s teams 
won 50 of 68 games. .. . He’s 38, married, and father of a 
son and a daughter. . . . South Carolina’s one-man scoring 
machine, Jimmy Slaughter, six-foot-eleven center, gives 
promise of making the Gamecocks a strong threat for the 
conference cage title. .. . Slaughter, who hails from Roan- 
oke, Va., paced the loop point-makers last season... . 
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TRAVELING ‘ROUND THE 


oitheun Conference 


with JACK HORNER 


Special Staff Correspondent 


Winning a spot in Wake Forest’s Hall of Fame was great 
news to unsung Dickie Davis, 137-pound Deacon substitute 
quarterback. ... It was Davis who threw the winning touch- 
down passes which brought Wake Forest identical 13-7 vic- 
tories over Duke and North Carolina. ... The irony of this 
story is that Davis applied for admission at both schools 
before casting his lot with the Deacons. ... He’s a native 
of Wilson, N. C.... 


N. C. State has made elaborate plans for the second edition 
of the Dixie Classic, scheduled for the 12,000-seating Coli- 
seum on December 28-29-30. . . . Matinee and evening 
doubleheaders will be played each day, and N. C. State, 
Duke, Wake Forest and North Carolina will battle it out 
with Navy, Tulane, Colgate and Rhode Island State. ... 
The latter school is the only visiting team returning for 
a second straight appearance. ... The host N. C. State quint 
won the title last December. . . . Last year’s Dixie Classic 
was so successful it will be an annual affair in the future.... 
Besides Rhode Island State, the visiting schools which par- 
ticipated in last year’s tourney were Georgia Tech, West 
Virginia and Penn State.... 


Conference circles were happy to see Herman Hickman, 
the ex-Tennesseean, receive a new 10-year contract as head 
football coach at Yale. . . . Hickman served as line coach 
at Wake Forest and N. C. State before going to Army and 
then Yale. ... A. Heath Whittle, track and cross country 
coach at Davidson College, has been named president of the 
newly-organized Southern Conference Cross Country Asso- 


ciation. .. . The new group was formed to further interest 
in cross country among member institutions. . . . Only 10 
loop schools entered this year’s conference meet. .. . Tom 


Fitzgibbon, cross country coach at N. C. State, and Willis 
Casey, assistant athletic director at N. C. State, are vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the new 
organization. ... 


Maryland rules as champion of the conference in soccer 
for the second straight year. ... The Terrapins wound up 
the season undefeated in four loop matches, while they won 
eight out of 10 against all comers... . North Carolina, which 
enjoyed sellout crowds at home contests for four years 
during the Charlie Justice era, had only one sellout this 
football season —a crowd of 46,000 sitting in on the Duke 
game. . . . Attendance was off all around the conference 
this year. ... 


One of the most promising sophomore linemen of the 
season was John Kreamcheck, William and Mary guard.... 
Kreamcheck is also one of the biggest at 235 pounds. ... 
The six-foot-four giant hails from Vestaburg, Pa., and 
served four years in the Marine Corps during the last war. 
... North Carolina followers believe they have another Choo 
Choo Justice in Billy Williams, triple threat ace of the Tar 
Baby Freshmen. . . . Williams not only is an excellent passer, 
a fine kicker and a very shifty runner but he boots extra 
points. ... 
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RECLASSIFICATION IS HERE 

After three years of waiting the Executive Committee of 
the UIL finally took the bull by the horns and came out with 
an “in toto” reclassification of all schools in the League. This 
is by far the most far-reaching reform in the League’s 30 
year history. At this writing, your correspondent is not able 
to make a fuil report because parts of it are still in the blue- 
print stage; however, we.do know enough about it to give a 
general outline of the changes and to discuss them from 
several angles. 

At this stage in the planning the new setup will call for 
four state champions in football and basketball in the fol- 
lowing classes: 

1. Class AAAA: Eight districts. 
above. May vote in 750 and above. 

2. Class AAA: Eight districts. Student bodies 450 to 849. 
May vote in 375 and above. 

3. Class AA: Thirty-two districts. Student body 200 to 
449. May vote in 175 and above. 

4. Class A: Thirty-two districts. Student body 115 to 199. 
May vote in 100 or more. 

5. Class B: Thirty-six districts, nine regions of four dis- 
tricts each. One hundred fourteen and under. 

6. Six man football: One hundred sixty-eight teams in 
Texas. 

COMMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 

Since the plan has not been announced and the writer is 
pledged to secrecy, we have not had the opportunity to can- 
vass the coaches for reactions nor has the Coaches Associa- 
tion expressed an official view on the subject. However, the 
latter factor doesn’t make too much difference so far as this 
column is concerned because this is the only writing that we 
do that does not necessarily reflect the official policy of the 
THSCA. With that in mind we are going to make some 
“horseback observations” at this early stage that may or may 
not change after we have had the opportunity to see the 
final draft and have the benefit of the high school coaches’ 
opinions after they have had time to think about it. 

How do we think the various coaches will react? Well, we 
know enough about human nature in general and football 
coaches in particular to know that the great majority of 
them will like or dislike it in accordance with how it affects 
his own local situation. That is the human reaction. In fact 
that is exactly the reason that the Executive Committee set 
up the new order without the benefit of any recommendation 
from the Advisory Council, which is composed of school 
administrators. The school men would have taken the same 
viewpoint in setting it up. Whether this is the answer or 
not we are not prepared to say; but we will say with empha- 
sis that it was set up by men very familiar with the situation, 
yet did not have to protect any particular school or area. 
They had one objective in mind: To draw up a plan that 
would do the greatest good for the greatest number and to 
hurt the few as little as possible. Whether this plan will 
accomplish that objective remains to be seen. 

Anticipated Reactions Analyzed 
In order to appreciate this writing the reader must keep 


Student body 850 and 
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in mind that this is being written before the plan was an- 
nounced to the general public. We think that we can just 
about classify those that will be for it and those that will 
oppose it. 

Those who favor it will fall into two general classifica- 
tions: 

1. The coaches in schools just over 500 students, who have 
been forced to play in Class AA against schools with student 
bodies ranging up to 1500 and 2000. 

2. The coaches in the present City Conference who are 
sick of that entire setup. 

Those who will oppose it will just about fall into three 
classifications: 

1. Those who have been dominating their present districts 
and will be forced to play two or more strong opponents 
before winning even a district championship. 

2. Those who are “voted in” to a higher classification 
every year and will be caught by the “compulsory classifica- 
tion” feature of the new setup. 

3. Those whose district boundaries have been pushed out 
thus forcing them to travel greater distances than they are 
accustomed to traveling. There will be some really honest 
“conscientious cbjectors” in this classification, or to describe 
them more accurately, a few will have cause for righteous 
indignation. However, a few will probably hide No. 1 above 
behind this smoke screen. Before anyone builds up too 
strong a case on the travel angle he had better be sure that 
his present non-district schedule will not defeat that argu- 
ment. 


The Advantages, As This Writer Sees Them 

1. The new plan will equalize competition. After all, that 
is the main objective anyway. Thus it should eliminate some 
injuries due to unequal competition, and save some schools 
the embarrassment of having to play an opponent who has 
them outclassed year in and year out. 

2. It will provide more district games —that is, games 
that count in League standing. Experience has proven that 
these are the ones that fans want to see anyway. Thus it 
follows that the teams will be allowed to make more money 
to turn back into richer programs. Whether they will make 
enough more money to offset the greater travel costs remains 
to be seen. 

3. It will take some pressure off the coaches because win- 
ning a district championship will mean much more than it 
ever did before — and a state championship, that will really 
be something. Having four champions instead of two will 
distribute this honor to more men in the profession. 

4, It kills the City Conference which has never been sat- 
isfactory either to those in or out of that conference. If any 
of our readers care to, they can check our writings on this 
subject ever since the CC came into existence. Our first col- 
umn after the plan was announced had a paragraph entitled, 
“This Ain’t It” in which we expressed disappointment in the 
new plan, and announced that we would “give the plan 
three years, and at the outside five years” to live. While 

(Continued on page 35) 
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STARTING A GYMNASTIC PROGRAM 


By HARTLEY D. PRICE, PhD. 


FROM SCRATCH 


Professor of Physical Education, Florida State University 


(Eprtor’s Note: This excellent article 
by Dr. Price, carried in two install- 
ments, will be concluded in the January 
issue.) 

oe 


I. Definition of Physical Education* 
Ideally, physical education should 
endeavor to contribute to the effective 
integration and to the joyous develop- 
ment of the individual physically, men- 
tally, morally, and socially, through the 
agency of big-muscle play activities 
that are presented according to the 
needs, capacities, and interests of the 
developing individual, and in genetic 
sequence so that the problem-solving 
patterns of conduct on the one hand, 
and the development of a self-disci- 
plined, integrated personality on the 

other hand may become effective in a 

forward-moving social setting. 

II. Objectives of Physical Education 

The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at Florida State University is con- 
cerned particularly with the following 
objectives in the service curriculum: 

A. The development of fitness, both 
physical and mental. 

B. The development of certain social 
and ethical qualities which charac- 
terize the good citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 

C. The development of skills and inter- 
ests for leisure both now and for 
the future long after the student has 
left school. 

These objectives are appropriate for 


any program of physical education in 

school, club, Y.M.C.A., college, or uni- 

versity. 

Ill. Program of Activities 
The effectively balanced program of 

physical education should include the 

following types of activities: 

. Team Sports. 

. Individual Sports. 

. Rhythms. 

. Aquatics. 

Gymnastics and tumbling. 

Combatives. 

. Open Country Sports such as canoe- 
ing, hiking, mountain climbing, ice 
skating, skiing, water skiing, and 
other activities pertinent to the lo- 
cality. 

IV. Gymnastics in the Program 
Of the foregoing group of activities, 

let us concern ourselves with the values 

of gymnastics and tumbling. Years of 
observation and experience have 
seemed to prove that participation in 
gymnastics and tumbling contribute 
largely to improved abdominal and up- 
per body strength. Moreover, agility, 
power, flexibility, body balance, and 
general coordination is also improved. 

Desired results may be brought about 
when provision is made for, and when 
actual participation is encouraged in 
the following type of activities: 

1. Supporting and hanging (apparatus 

stunts on the horizontal bar, parallel 
bars, side horse, and rings). 


*Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Establishment of 
the Principles That Are Essential for the 
Realization of the Objectives of Physical Ed- 
ucation (Hartley Price). 
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. Climbing. 

3. Vaulting. 

4. Balancing both in the upright posi- 
tion (balance beam) and inverted 
position. 

5. Tumbling and trampoline. 

V. Status of Gymnastics 
Prior to World War II interest in 

gymnastics was at a somewhat low 

level due perhaps to four main causes: 

A. The incorrect and sometimes unin- 

spired teaching of gymnastics by 

strict, formal methods. 
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Dr. Price, a native of Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, is a graduate of Springfield Col- 
lege, where he received his BS in Physical 
Education in 1927. He then attended the 
University of Illinois, earning the BS and 
MS degrees in General Education. He 
received his Ph.D degree from New York 
University in 1946. 

While coaching at University of Il- 
linois, Coach Price’s gymnastic teams won 
five Big Ten championships, three Na- 
tional Collegiate championships and one 
National A.A.U. championship. He also 
coached six championship soccer teams 
while at Illinois. 

Last year was the first for varsity gym- 
nastics at Florida State University. The 
FSU team, directed by Coach Price, won 
the Florida A.A.U. Open Championships, 
the Southeastern A.A.U. Open Champion- 
ships, and the Mid-western Open Inter- 
collegiate Championships. 

Dr. Price is author of numerous man- 
uals, books and articles on gymnastics and 
is President of the Southern Gymnastic 
League. 
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B. A recreational philosophy that 
stressed fun rather than the desire 
for physical fitness. - 


C. A widespread dearth of capable and > 


enthusiastic teachers. 

D. The belief that gymnastics was too 
hazardous to include in the pro- 
gram. 

Attempts are being made to remove, 
remedy, or modify the faults, and gym- 
nastics is expanding rapidly. The ma- 
jority of leaders in the physical educa- 
tion profession are aware that strenu- 
ous, challenging and _ progressively 
complex activities are needed in a 
sound recreational program. Gymnas- 
tics lends itself admirably to such a 
program. 

VI. Appeal of Gymnastics 

The self-discipline that is required 
in an activity like gymnastics is a de- 
sirable quality. The learning of gym- 
nastics stunts is appealing, challenging, 
and satisfying both to the beginner and 
to the polished performer. So diversi- 


fied are gymnastic stunts that the. 


youngest toddler may learn and enjoy 
performing simple tricks, while the old- 
est enthusiast may continue to maintain 
relatively normal physical fitness by 
means of enjoyable workouts. Gym- 
nastics may be adapted effectively to fit 
the needs of the very young, the grow- 
ing youth, the mature, the middle-aged 
or the older individual, regardless of 
physical size or condition. The activity 
does not depend necessarily upon elab- 
orate or expensive equipment. Gym- 
nastics has great carry-over value to 
leisure time. 


Promotion of Gymnastics 


If gymnastics is to be promoted suc- 
cessfully, considerable attention should 
be given to two main factors: 

1. Safety of the performer. The art of 
spotting or guarding should be 
stressed. 

2. Adequate motivation devices. 

Adequate Motivation Devices 
Some devices that may be used ad- 

vantageously are: 

1. Stunt charts that represent goals 
and challenges. Such goals, under 
wise guidance, stimulate the indi- 
vidual to develop himself to full po- 
tentiality. 

2. Set standards of achievement. 

3. Promote shows or exhibitions peri- 
odically. 

4. Provide an opportunity for compe- 
tition either on an intramural or a 
varsity basis. 

5. Organize a gymnastic or tumbling 
club.* 

6. Display series of gymnastic pictures 
that help in learning new stunts. 

7. Take pictures of the performers for 
display purposes. 

8. Encourage gymnasts to: 

A. Spot each other. 
B. Help each other. 
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x FIRST ANNUAL «x 
GYMNASTICS MEET 


Daytona Beach, Florida 
December 18 through 23 


All gymnastics enthusiasts are 
invited and urged to attend. 
Housing and meals are reason- 
ably priced — $1.00 a day for 
housing, and as little as $2.25 
a day will take care of meals. 


Direct all inquiries to 


LYLE WELSER, 


Georgia Institute of 
Technology, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











9. Obtain favorable publicity for the 
sport. 

10. Dovetail gymnastics with other ac- 
tivities: i.e., demonstrate that tum- 
bling fundamentals effectively and 
literally dovetail with other big- 
muscle activities such as football, 
baseball, basketball, track, etc., in 
which the art of falling safely is an 
essential. 


Establishment of the 
Gymnastic Program 


In a State where gymnastics was al- 
most unknown until comparatively re- 
cently it was first necessary to awaken 
interest in the activity. To achieve this 
end, Larry Griswold, “The Clown 
Prince of the Trampoline” voluntarily 
staged a splendid performance on the 
campus at FSU. Audience participation 
was encouraged following the show, 
and the response was excellent. Inter- 
est was spontaneous, and the teaching 
of tumbling was started that week, with 
three children in the group. Perhaps 
the best means of advertising the value 
of a new activity is by introducing it 
to the younger children. 

The activity gradually reached out to 
include children of Tallahassee in both 
the elementary and the high schools. 
College students were invited to learn 
elementary skills with the children. 
The progress made by both groups has 
been incredible. Members of the older 
group considered that they, too, could 
master tricks as satisfactorily and as 
easily as the young folks seemed to. 
This joyous and desirable attitude is 
continuing throughout the program, 
with each group stimulating the other 
to better achievement. 

It would seem to follow, then, that 
the program must reach many more 
people if they actually are to see the 
benefits that may be derived from par- 
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Bill Roetzheim, outstanding performer 
on Florida State University’s Gymnastic 


team. Roetzheim won the National All- 
around A.A.U. Gymnastics title this past 
season for the second straight year. 


ticipation in gymnastics. The Florida 
State University Gymkana Troupe now 
is organized in such a manner that it 
can go to a school and demonstrate to 
students, teachers, parents, and general 
public the benefits and privileges of 
this phase of a balanced physical edu- 
cation program. 


Equipment Not Necessary 


Even simple equipment is not abso- 
lutely essential when beginning a pro- 
gram from scratch. An enthusiastic, 
capable leader with sufficient drive and 
initiative can start the activity. A level, 
grassy spot is a good beginning-teach- 
ing area. Practice should be closely 
supervised. A practice period should 
be established so that participants may 
practice regularly. A towel may be 
used as a safety belt. 

*The author has called his_ organization 
GYMKANA since 1935. is University of 
Illinois Gymkana (1935-1942) appeared at 
the 45th Convention of the AAHPER at Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago. His troupe at Cham- 
paign McKinley Y.M.C.A. (1946-1948) was 


called Gymkana. Likewise, his troupe in 
Tallahassee, Florida, is called GYMKANA. 





Have you arranged 
your retirement? |; 


See Billy Gibson for all 
Life Insurance needs 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HARRY |. DAVIS, General Agent 


1030 C. & S. Bank Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Wal. 3865 
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ATTENTION, GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES 


With the 1950 football season over, it is time to begin 
planning for the 1951 Coaching Clinic. It is more important 
than ever that we plan carefully, and that our plans be car- 
ried out with resolution and enthusiasm. The Directors of 
the Georgia Athletic Coaches Association will meet in Macon 
Sunday, January 14, to inaugurate plans for our “best yet” 
Clinic. 

All-Star Nominations 

One of the important things which will be done at that 
meeting will be selection of the All-Star football players 
who will be invited to participate in our Clinic and All-Star 
game next August. All high school football coaches are 
urged now to give serious consideration to this and mail in 
their nominations before that date. They may be mailed to 
the Secretary at 115 Walton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, 
or to your District Director. The 1950-51 Directors are as 
follows: 

. Hyman Oliver, Commercial, Savannah 

. Bob Sperry, Albany 

H. D. Butler, Columbus 

. Jim Cavan, Griffin 

. J. E. DeVaughn, Brown, Atlanta 

C. H. Cofer, Louisville 

. John Davis, Rome 

. Vassa Cate, Waycross 

. D. T. Smith, Canton 

. V. C. McGinty, Athens 
At Large — North, R. L. Doyal, Marist, Atlanta 
At Large — South, Selby Buck, Lanier, Mason 


Every year we find that some worthy boy has not been 
considered due to negligence on the part of his coach. 
Coaches are asked not to list all their Senior players, but 
only those worthy of this honor. Include the following infor- 
mation with your nominations: age, weight, height, position 
and, if you wish, a statement regarding any special qualifica- 
tions he may have, such as punting, passing, running, defen- 
sive play, etc. 
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Clinic Lecturers 


If you have in mind certain coaches you would like for 
the Board to engage, make your wishes known to your Dis- 
trict Director. It is always the desire of the Board to carry 
out the wishes of the coaches they represent. 


Football Coach of the Year 


Ballots have gone out for football coaches to vote on the 
football “Coach of the Year” in the State of Georgia. This 
preliminary ballot will be to name the “Coach of the Year” 
for each of the four regions in Classification AA, B, and C. 
Football coaches in Georgia who for any reason did not 
receive a ballot may participate in the voting by simply 
writing the name of your choice on a sheet of paper and 
mailing it to the Secretary at 115 Walton Street, N. W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. Vote only on coaches in your own region. 
From the 16 coaches that are chosen on this first ballot, the 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


membership of the G.A.C.A. will select a football “Coach of 
the Year” for the entire State of Georgia, irrespective of 
classification. 

Financial Ups and Downs 


Since there are a lot of people, including some of our own 
members, who think that the G.A.C.A. is “fixed for life” 
financially, an explanation as to why we are back in the 
red is in order. Why is it that the G.A.C.A., with a larger 
All-Star game attendance than most of the other Associa- 
tions, does not have a fatter bank account? The answer is 
that in spite of our larger attendance, we have less “take 
home pay.” It is just that simple. The Association was never 
set up with the idea of making money — except insofar as 
it was needed to finance our program. Anything in excess 
of that amount will always go to some worthy cause. With 
that philosophy as a working basis, the Association has set 
up a budget little short of anticipated receipts, but not pro- 
viding for a necessary reserve fund. As a result, our receipts 
last summer ran about half what was expected, based on 
previous years experience. Consequently, when the rain 
came the night of the game and the Atlanta Baseball Club 
was playing to a Ladies’ Night crowd the same evening, 
receipts fell short of expenditures to the tune of $1,529.77. 
With the balance we had on hand we were able to weather 
the storm, but it left us without sufficient funds to carry on 
our program during the current years. The Board had to 
make arrangements with the Bank to carry us until the next 
Clinic. Until somebody figures out a way to spend money 
and keep it too, we will always face this danger — unless 
we build up a reasonable reserve fund. If you will read 
“Whity’” McLucas’ column in the November issue, you will 
see what I am talking about. The Florida Association had 
no expense of equipping their All-Star squads. We spent 
approximately $3,000 for that item. They had no training 
room expense. Ours ran $750.00. They had no housing ex- 
pense for the players. Ours ran $1.50 per day per man. Take 
the case of Texas. The host city underwrites a liberal por- 
tion of the Clinic expenses. We get no underwriting of any 
kind. We are paying full market price for everything, and 
we are carrying a very ambitious program. I am calling this 
to your attention so that you will realize how important it is 
that we push advance ticket sales for our 1951 Clinic. Defi- 
nite plans regarding this will be announced soon, and every 
coach in the State, particularly those who have boys on the 
All-Star squad, will be called upon to play an important part 
in our plans. 


Public Relations in Athletics 


Your editor has been asked to speak at the Convention of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation in Richmond, 
Virginia in February on the subject of “Public Relations in 
Athletics.” We would like for our discussion to reflect the 
thinking and experience of the high school and college 
coaches, athletic directors and publicity men, rather than our 
own. We will, therefore, welcome any suggestions which 
you may have to offer. What factors present the greatest 
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problem in public relations in your Conference and what 
suggestions can you offer for improving our public relations 
in athletics? Recruiting of athletics; over-enthusiastic Alum- 
ni; un-sportsmanlike conduct by players, coaches and spec- 


tators; poor officiating at games, poor handling of press : 


boxes, are some of the trouble makers. Write me about your 
major problem. This will help lift our talk from a dull 
theoretical speech to a live discussion based on existing con- 
ditions and experiences of representative men in the field. 





TEXAS ROUNDUP 
(Continued from page 31) 
some others were talking about boycotting the CC schools 
we said, “Let the erring brothers go in peace.” Now, after 
three years our prophecy is being realized. 

The Disadvantages, As We See Them 

The main objection that we can see is that for some 
schools, particularly in the Panhandle and West Texas, ex- 
cessive travel will be necessary. It will be impossible for 
student and fan crowds to follow their teams as they are 
accustomed. However, many of the schools now in the same 
district were playing each other anyway, so the only differ- 
ence is that the games will count. It will also break up 
some money-making traditional rivalries. 

Looking a little further down the road it seems to us that 
the increased distances will have the following results: 

A. Radio broadcasting will become increasingly important. 
Press boxes that don’t have adequate accommodations for 
at least two radio stations will have to make improvements 
that are needed anyway. 

B. Plane travel for the more prosperous schools will 
receive added impetus. Where this method of travel has 
previously been considered a luxury, it will now become a 
necessity for some of the district games. 


ed 
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GAMES THE WORLD AROUND 
By Isabel B. Burger 


This book shows you how to bring out the best abilities of 
each child, how to direct children so that they themselves 
select the best actors for each part, and how to put on a 
finished play that springs directly from the children’s own 
initiative. 

Mrs. Burger shows step by step the progress from simple 
pantomime to complete play. In the past, creative techniques 
have been used only with younger children. This book ex- 
plains how this same technique can be applied successfully 
to young people of all ages. There are examples of creative 
exercises for children from eight through the teens, and 
directions for stage productions. 


Practical suggestions on settings, costumes, lighting, and 
make-up are included. The appendix contains sources for 
appropriate material for dramatization and examples of long 
and short plays with complete production notes. The book 
is illustrated with scenes from plays and diagrams for set- 
tings and costumes. 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
New York 3, New York 
$3.00 
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IN GEORGIA 








Ship Ahoy 
Famous FRENCH CUISINE 


RUTH & GEORGES 


95 Luckie St., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Rhodes Restaurant 
1 N. Rhodes Center, N. W. 


N. W. 
w Atlanta, Georgia 








11 A.M. ‘Til Midnight 
For Reservations 


AT. 4409 





Camellia Garden 
1851 Peachtree Rd., N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Davis Bros. Restaurant 
104 Luckie, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





IN TEXAS 





Remond’s French Cafe 
1026 Peachtree St. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Tai Shan Restaurant 
San Antonio, Texas 
South’s Finest Chinese 
and American Food 














1026 PEACHTREE ST. 
Between 10th and 11th 


Gert: ey GA. 











It is our purpose to list in this directory only those places preferred by 
sportsmen throughout the South — those most highly recommended by dis- 
criminating clientele. In forthcoming issues, look for recommended places 
in other states in Dixie. 
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KKK AAAI AS SAS A SEI 


HENRY CRISP 


Line Coach University of Alabama 


* 
Henry “Hank” Crisp has probably filled 


more jobs capably than any coach in the 
game today. He went to Alabama as fresh- 
man coach in 1921, and since that time he 
has, at one time or another, held the fol- 
lowing positions: track coach, trainer, 
varsity baseball coach, varsity line coach, 
varsity basketball coach and athletic di- 
rector. He was trainer and coach in the 
Navy during the war, also line coach for 
the Miami Sea Hawks one season, and 
coached Tulane’s line two seasons. Except 
for that he has served at Alabama ever 
since he climaxed a brilliant career as an 
all-around athlete at V.P.I. in 1920. 


“Hank” not only demands and gets 
maximum performance from his players, 
but he is loved and respected by all who 
have been fortunate enough to have come 


within the range of his influence. 


FKKAAAA AAA ASA ISAS SSI 





PARIS-DUNLAP 
HARDWARE CO. 


Gainesville, Georgia 
- 
Many of the best lines in 
athletic equipment — 
RAWLINGS 
SPALDING 
RIDDELL 
BROOKS 
CONVERSE 
VOIT 
and many others 
te 
Call or write... 
DRANE WATSON 


Representative 
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LEARNING AND TEACHING 
APPLIED TO TRACK AND FIELD 


By RICHARD |. MILLER 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Illinois 


MOTOR INTELLIGENCE 


‘ARIATIONS in Basic Learning Abil- 
Wis Motor intelligence is one of the 
many intelligences we all possess in 
individually varying degrees. Mental 
intelligence (I.Q.) which enabled scien- 
tists to solve the atomic riddle, differs 
from the social intelligence which al- 
lows success in public positions. The 
mechanical intelligence which allows 
an automobile mechanic to find and 
repair an engine knock, differs from 
the motor intelligence of an all-Amer- 
ica football player which enables him 
to weave his way through the oppo- 
nent’s backfield. 

For our purposes, an individual has 
motor intelligence if he learns physical 
skills easily. The coach must recognize 
individual differences in physical learn- 
ing ability much the same as we recog- 
nize varying degrees of mental intelli- 
gence. The slow learner demands more 
time and patience. Results will not be 
evident before motor intelligence will 
allow. 

Improvement. Figure 1 is a smoothed 
curve chart showing individual vari- 
ations in improvement and limitations. 


Degree of Achievement 











Units of Time (days, weeks, months) 


Fig. 1. Individual variations in the rate of 
improvement and in the limit of learning. 


Curve A shows a slow learner with 
a low limit of achievement. Curve B 
shows a rapid learner with a low limit 
of achievement. Curve C represents 
the average learner. Curve D shows 
a slow learner with a high limit of 
achievement. Curve E represents the 
quick learner with a very high limit of 
achievement. Line XY represents the 
time when the coach must select 
three of this five for his team. On 
basis of performance at this time, indi- 
viduals B, C and E would be selected. 
It is conceivable that “D” may become 


Richard I. Miller is author of the book 
entitled “Track and Field for High School 
Coaches,” which will be released through 
McGraw-Hill in the near future. It deals 
with the why of track coaching and re- 
duces the story to a few principles which 
may be understood and applied by the 
high school coach. 





discouraged and give up practicing. 
Careful observation can catch a flash 
of “D’s” potential abilities, and an ex- 
planation to “D” regarding his learn- 
ing habits will give him encouragement. 


Figure 1 should make one very hesi- 
tant toward cutting the squad. High 
school is the “coming out” age and one 
never knows when he may be cutting 
a future point getter. For this reason 
plus the physical and mental benefits 
associated with track and field prac- 
tice competition, it is questionable 
whether the squad should be cut at 
all. 


Plateaus in Learning. Most learning 
curves are characterized by a series of 
plateaus where performance seems to 
remain at the same level or may retro- 
gress. Motor skills appear as periods 
of no improvement. Generally,- learn- 
ing plateaus represent a period during 
which a new set of habits is being 
formed and this new set of habits may 
be the basis for further improvement. 
The beginner may become discouraged 
when his early improvement slows 
down for a learning plateau. If he can 
be given the ~attern which learning 
follows and told that all champions 
have gone through similar periods 
when progress seems at a standstill, 
it will serve as a good morale booster. 


FACTORS IN RATE OF LEARNING 


Effect. We tend to repeat those activi- 
ties which give us pleasure and avoid 
the activities which bring us discom- 
fort. A runner who feels nauseated 
after a race is likely not to display his 
initial enthusiasm toward another all- 
out-effort. The beginning hurdler who 
takes a hard spill may lose all desire 
for the event. Coaches who push their 
proteges too hard will sooner or later 
have an acquaintance with this prin- 
ciple. 


The consistently losing competitor is 
a problem. Some way must be found 
for him to feel the satisfaction of 
achievement. One method is to have 
the athlete compete against his own 
marks, and to focus his attention on 
improving rather than winning. When- 
ever he surpasses a previous best mark, 
the occasion should be treated with an 
enthusiasm equal to his winning an 
important race. This will give him the 
spark to train and develop his ability 
to further surpass his own marks and 
eventually a few opponents. 


Motivation. The learner must be 
eager to learn. He cannot be forced 
into learning but must be ready to 
learn. Elbert Hubbard once said, “You 
can lead a boy to college but you can’t 
make him think.” In addition to motor 
intelligence and technique of skill in- 
struction, the rate of learning is pro- 
portional to the degree of concentration 
and interest the learner displays to- 
ward the activity. The success of a 
coach in motivating his squad to “dig 
in and work” will, in no small part, 
depend upon his enthusiasm. Let him 
be very enthusiastic and the squad will 
catch some of his “fire.” 


Some ways of motivating the track 
are as follows: (1) Be enthusiastic. (2) 
Hold a team meeting at least once a 
week. (3) Have a sound and well bal- 
anced technical knowledge of track 
and field. (4) Use stories of average 
performers who develop into cham- 
pions. “Nobody starts out a champion.” 
(5) Know the styles of outstanding 
collegiate and world performers. Use 
their pictures on the track and field 
bulletin board. (6) Keep a progress 
chart of each boy’s performance in 
every meet. (7) Take a sincere interest 
in the boy as a human being as well 
as an athlete. 


Length of Skill Practice Periods. 
Based on the findings of Griffith,1 
twenty or thirty minutes of practice 
on a particular skill is an optimum 
time. Longer periods of activity intro- 
duce fatigue and inattentiveness. The 
key words in this instance are “on a 
particular skill.” Twenty minutes on 
starting, thirty minutes on the high 


(Continued on page 41) 
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MISSISSIPPI 
By BIT HUNTER 


I’m afraid that any amount of praise we could offer to the 
Jackson High Tigers would be far too little, but we would 
like to say that it is the greatest high school football team 
in our state’s history. Central high has literally stomped 
every single team it has faced all season, scoring an amazing 
490 points to eclipse the great 1943 Meridian team’s record 
by 47 points. The Centralites averaged 49 points per game 
and that figures out to be a little over a point a minute. 


We can remember only three teams that could even be 
rated in the same class as the Tigers — Columbus’ National 
Championship team of 1936— Meridian’s great eleven of 
1943 and Shorty McWilliams—and the Dinky-Bowen-led 
Greenville squad of 1943. Many will disagree but we think 
that the present day Jackson squad could take all of these 
teams and do it easily. Meridian had a great all ’round 
team, there is no doubt about that, but there is also no 
doubt that its greatness rested squarely on the shoulders of 
one Shorty McWilliams. Greenville was also led by a great 
back-fielder in Dinky Bowen and it is a shame that a game 
couldn’t have been arranged between the Delta City and 
Meridian after the 1943 campaign turned out so well for 
both teams. 


Les Dodson (now an automobile dealer in Oxford) led the 
Lee High Generals to the mythical National Championship 
over Austin High of Chicago in Memphis 7-6 back in 1936. 
Like Jackson the Generals used the old Tennessee system 
with emphasis on power, but the capital city team had 
speed, finesse, and the greatest asset of them all — Reserve 
Strength. 


Jackson crushed the Vicksburg Greenies on Thanksgiving 
day to record their 22nd victory in a row. Their 59-6 rout 
of the Greenies was a typical win. No team was lucky 
enough to get within three touchdowns of the Fulton coached 
eleven. The greatest worry that the coaches had were let- 
ting their first team play enough. Tommy Lee, the fleet- 
footed tailback of the single-wing attack, led all the scorers 
in the Big Eight with 117 points and he hardly played half 
the time. Billy Greenlee, Lee’s understudy, was in the first 
five in scoring so that gives you something of an idea of the 
potency of the team’s attack. Billy Kinard (All America 
Brusier’s brother) is a swivel hipped halfback that can run 
with the best of them and he is very adept in gathering in 
passes thrown by Lee or Greenlee. Big Bob Fisher is a 190 
pounder who is probably the best end we’ve had over here 
in several years. 

* * * * 


Jackson might have the best team in the state but indi- 
vidual honors will have to go up the state to Sardis where 
a youngster by the name of Lea Paslay has wound up a grid 
career second to none. Lea ended his high school days in a 
blaze of glory. In his next to last game Sardis tangled with 


the strong Cleveland eleven and when the smoke cleared 
Sardis was the winner 21-20 and Paslay had counted every 
one of his team’s points. In the last clash against Horn Lake 
he scored four more times and made just as many extra 
points. For the second straight year in a row he has led the 
State in scoring — this year it was 144 points and last year 
he was above the 150 mark to bring his two year total to a 
little over 300 points. Last season he took his team all the 
way through the play-offs for the State BB crown and un- 
doubtedly would have repeated if we had the play-offs this 
year. Naturally he was a marked man in every game and 
Sardis was looked upon as a one-man team. But Lea never 
played a bad game — doing all the passing and kicking and 
three-fourths of the running for the Sardis team. Making 
All-State last year he is certain to repeat and just as certain 
to make all of the All-Southern teams. 


* * * * 


ROUND-UP 


The Little Ten Conference has a new Champion in Uni- 
versity High of Oxford. Unlike their big brothers out at Ole 
Miss the Colonels played a superb brand of ball and cap- 
tured their first crown in many years. Billy Butler, big 
fullback, and Bobby Holcomb, stellar halfback, along with 
Leighton Pettis were the individual stars. . . . In the Choc- 
taw Conference it was Louisville riding to victory on the 
strong right arm of Billy Fulton. Fulton is one of the best 
school-boy passers we’ve seen in quite some time... . Jack- 
son, of course, was victorious in the northern sector of the 
Big Eight while Laurel ran roughshod over Hattiesburg 50-8 
on Turkey day to capture the Southern Crown... . Over in 
the Delta the number one team is Belzoni who downed her 
arch rival Indianola in another Thanksgiving contest for the 
Championship. . . . But the number one independent team 
in the state and according to some people the best, with the 
exception of Jackson, is Charleston, who boasts an unde- 
feated season over some of the best teams in the State. The 
Warriors whipped Oxford for their only defeat and the next 
week sent heretofore unbeaten Sardis down in spite of Lea 
Paslay. .. . The East Mississippi Jr. College seemed to find 
itself in time after dropping two straight conference games 
and came roaring back to defeat a strong Hinds eleven and 
received a bid to play Holmes in the Lions Bowl in Laurel. 
. .. Mississippi College’s great halfback David Lee had an- 
other fine year and is certain to gain All-Dixie ratings. ... 
Millsaps, the only simon-pure football team in the state, did 
rather well in their class this fall led by two Columbus 
boys, T. W. Lewis and Billy Robinson. . . . Miss. Southern 
again won the Gulf States Crown when their Little All 
America Bubber Phillips broke up the game against Louisi- 
ana Tech with four touchdowns. Phillips is sure to drag 
down numerous all star laurels this season. . . . Ole Miss 
and Miss. State supporters have for two months been rec- 
onciled to the fact that they will have to “wait until next 
year.” Speaking of Ole Miss, most of the fans are rather 
upset over the sudden collapse of the Rebels. This was 
supposed to be a great year for the Oxfordmen, but in 
reality it has been one of the worst. 
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FLORIDA 


By L. L. McLUCAS 


Secy. Florida High School 
Coaches Association 


7. prep parade in Florida football 
is at the fever pitch in fifteen of 
the conferences, with the ultimate win- 
ners at a definite undecided state at 
this writing. In the majority of the title 
group chases, two and in some cases 
three teams have the inside track for 
championship laurels. 


With attendance rising as the cam- 
paign nears completion several rousing 
scraps are in the offing from the warm 
tides of Pensacola Bay to the sunny 
shores of Biscayne Bay in Miami. In 
many cases, traditional Thanksgiving 
and Thanksgiving week-end struggles 
will wrap up conference championships. 


Starting in extreme West Florida; 
Marianna and Quincy lead in the East- 
ern Division of the NORTHWEST 
FLORIDA GROUP with Fort Walton 
and Milton leading the pack in the 
Western half. Moving south and slight- 
ly east, Blountstown, Apalachicola, and 
Bristol appear to have the rest of the 
league at their heels in the APALACH- 
ICOLA VALLEY. 


The NORTH FLORIDA CONFER- 
ENCE that comprises schools in the 
Northern top half of the state will 
crown either Monticello, Madison, or 
Cross City the titleholder. Play in the 
NORTHEAST CONFERENCE is at the 
clutch stage at present with Tallahassee 
Leon, Lake City, Jacksonville Beach 
Fletcher, and St. Paul’s of Jacksonville 
all in the running. 


Powerful Landon of the BIG TEN 
CONFERENCE is the current leader 
with Miami Edison and Miami Jackson 
still in striking distance. 


Palatka is presently on top in the 
EAST FLORIDA CONFERENCE, but 
Ketterlinus of St. Augustine and Sea- 
breeze of Daytona Beach are still in the 
race. The Flying Eagles of Ft. Pierce 
are crownward bound in the SUN- 
COAST CONFERENCE with Vero 
Beach and Melbourne behind them in 
the running. 

League standings are in a jam in the 
CENTRAL FLORIDA CONFERENCE 
with Umatilla, Tavares, and Mt. Dora 
all with practically even steven chances 
of emerging on top of the heap. OR- 
ANGE BELT play is also at the make 
or break stage with Lyman, Ocoee, 
Winter Garden and Zellwood battling 
it out for the number one position. 

As usual, play in the RIDGE CON- 
FERENCE is a “right down to the wire” 
affair, with three bitter rivals all mov- 
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ing fast. Kissimmee’s Kowboys are on 
top by a narrow margin, with Lake 
Wales and Haines City breathing down 
their necks. Practically in the same 
neighborhood, Ft. Myers, Winter Ha- 
ven, Manatee of Bradenton, and Tampa 
Jesuit are staging a ding dong battle 
for honors in the SOUTH FLORIDA 
CONFERENCE. 


In the TAMPA BAY GROUP, Largo 
and Brandon appear to have things 
their own way, with Wimauma a late 
season comer. Moving up the West 
coast of the state to the WEST COAST 
CONFERENCE, Wildwood and Tarpon 
Springs are the big boys with Dade 
City and Inverness still in a threatening 
position. 


Back over on the East Coast, Miami 
Beach. and South Broward of Holly- 
wood are going neck and neck for the 
GULFSTREAM CONFERENCE gonfal- 
on with Okeechobee and Pahokee not 
definitely counted out. 


Newberry is really making time in 
the SUWANEE CONFERENCE, with 
High Springs and Alachua trying hard 
to oust the Indians from the lead. 


Two of the major Class A schools in 
the state, Miami Senior High and Pen- 
sacola are independent and currently 
play a bone crushing schedule of the 
stronger Class A state elevens and good 
strong teams from Georgia, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. Pensacola to date has a 
7-1-0 record and Miami has a 6-0-2. 


Traditional Thanksgiving Day clashes 
that are always replete with thrills, 
action and upsets are: Pensacola and 
Tallahassee Leon, Marianna and Quin- 
cy, Lake City and Live Oak, Lee and 
Jacksonville Jackson, Lakeland and Or- 
lando, Jefferson and St. Pete, Miami 
Senior and Edison, Bartow and Winter 
Haven, Gainesville and Jacksonville’s 
St. Paul’s and Plant and Hillsboro. of 
Tampa for just a few of the many. 


And that’s how it looks from here. 





OFFICIATING 


(Continued from page 18) 
STATE CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFFS 


Officials for the state championship 
play-offs in classes A and B are selected 
by the West Virginia High School Ath- 
letic Association on the basis of ratings 
received from coaches, rules tests, 
games officiated, and the Association’s 
classification of the official. Play-offs 
are between the two teams receiving 
the greatest number of points for the 
season’s play, based on a rating system 
developed by the state high school 
athletic association. 
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FOUR OFFICIALS 


Practically all of the state’s larger 
high schools and most all the colleges 
are using four officials and find that 
the additional expense for the fourth 
man pays dividends in better coverage 
with less fouling and smoother han- 
dling of play. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY HAS 
A STAKE IN FOOTBALL AND 
BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


Through the interest and foresight 
of G. Ott Romney, Dean of the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics of 
West Virginia University, who for many 
years has served as a coach of high 
school and college teams as well as 
being an official of national rank, the 
writer was able to organize the Football 
and Basketball Officiating Course that 
has been a part of the regular and 
graduate curriculum of West Virginia 
University for the past five years. Since 
its inception hundreds have taken the 
course numbering among its members 
many of the state’s outstanding coaches 
(taken in Summer School) and officials 
as well. In the present semester’s class 
of 62 members there is enrolled one of 
the state’s very outstanding radio foot- 
ball and basketball sportscaster. His 
objective is to become better versed in 
the rules of the game enabling him to 
be a better sportscaster. 

The game’s greatest need is a single 
code. Today high school and college 
games are almost foreign to each other. 
I am certain that under the leadership 
of such men as H. V. Porter, Executive 
Secretary of the National Federation 
of High School Athletic Associations 
and H. O. Crisler, Chairman, Collegiate 
Football Rules Committee, that a meet- 
ing of the minds could be affected re- 
sulting in one set of rules with such 
minor differences as are necessary to 
the two games which would eliminate 
confusion and disgust for the officials, 
players, coaches, newspapers, sports- 
casters, students, and fans. 
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of play by not affording enough room 
for the high-speed running game. 

Conditioning, passing, ball-handling, 
shooting, timing and ball-hawking are 
the factors I try to stress most during 
practice. We use the three-man weave 
for developing passing and breaking, 
and work on one-handed push shots as 
well as lay-ups. The boys spend much 
time with the medicine ball to strength- 
en wrists for snap and push passing. 
And a feature of every drill to develop 
balance is the Russina dance — Kazat- 
sky. 
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jump is practice on two different skills 
so the time distribution would be satis- 
factory. 

Frequency of Skill Practice Periods. 
When learning a new skill, the initial 
practice periods should be frequent un- 
til our neuromuscular system has pat- 
terned the neural pathways necessary 
for a particular skill. For example, a 
beginning shot putter would do best to 
practice a half hour twice daily instead 
of an hour daily. When the skill is 
mastered reasonably well, practice once 
a day is sufficient. 


TEACHING METHODS 


Whole vs. Part Method of Teaching 
an Activity. Whole method teaching 
presents the activity as a single unit. 
Some activities cannot be broken down 
for part method teaching. For example, 


it is impossible to stop the act of pole 


vaulting (take-off to landing) to work 
on a weakness. The performer must 
. go through the whole action with men- 
tal emphasis toward correction. An- 
other example, a runner attempting to 
develop a higher kickup of the training 
_ leg must run in order for the training 
‘‘ieg to kick up at all. The kickup is 
a link in the chain of reactions which 
together form the whole action of run- 
ning. If a link in this chain is taken 
out and practiced, the chain is broken 
and the whole action is no longer possi- 
ble. 

The part method separates an ac- 
tivity into its various parts, and each 
part is practiced and developed as a 
single action. The final step calls for 
an integration of these single actions 
into a coordinated whole action. 

Although adequate experimental evi- 
dence is lacking, practical observations 
and coaching seem to favor the part 
method for teaching the shot put, jave- 
lin, and discus. Throwing from the de- 
livery stance is the recommended intro- 


4 
CO-ED 


OF THE MONTH 


Our coed for this month is Gwyn 
Shelor, a sophomore at the University of 
South Carolina. Gwyn is 19 years old, 
weighs 115 pounds, and is very active in 
campus sports, especially swimming. She 
is majoring in art and fashion designing. 


She was elected National Miss VFW of 
1950-51 at Chicago last summer, and has 
won numerous other beauty contests, as 
can easily be understood. Her home town 
is Sumter, South Carolina. 
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duction to the shot put and discus. The 
beginning putter must learn to proper- 
ly coordinate the leg drive, hip action, 
arm and shoulder action, and final wrist 
flick. With the discus it is essential the 
novice first learn to throw the discus 
so it will not wobble. The hip thrust 
and trailing throwing arm action also 
may be best learned from the delivery 
stance. If the novice must also concern 
himself with the initial position and the 
movement across the circle, then the 
important actions from the final throw- 
ing stance do not receive adequate 
emphasis. 

When the movements from the final 
stance are perfected reasonably well, 
it is time to work on the initial position 
and the travel across the ring (shot 
put) or the whirl (discus). Finally, the 
novice is ready to put the initial stance, 
movement across the ring, and the final 
throwing action together for the whole 
action. 


Throwing the javelin also lends itself 
to effective part method teaching. The 
javelin throw can be separated into 
three parts: approach run, cross step, 
and delivery. First, the Finnish cross 
step and associated arm action is prac- 
ticed in slow motion until the prospect 
becomes familiar with the mechanics 
and timing of the cross step and arm 
movement. This coordinated action is 
started in slow motion and speeded up 
as the pupil’s progress permits. Next, 
attention is given to the delivery posi- 
tion. Easy throws are taken from the 
delivery position until the prospect de- 
velops and feels the proper throwing 
action. Finally, the approach run, cross 
step, and delivery are combined into a 
slow but continuous action. The whole 
action is speeded up as the pupils’ prog- 
ress permits. 

The shot put, discus, and javelin are 
difficult to teach by the whole method 
because of important movements which 
need individual attention. It is recom- 
mended that these field events be pre- 
sented to the novice by part method 
teaching. When the movements have 
been integrated into a reasonably ac- 
ceptable total action, the athlete can no 
longer be classified as a novice. Further 
practice should use the whole method 
because timing is best developed by 
whole method practice. 


Some activities lend themselves to 
both the part and whole methods. For 
example, the act of pole vaulting (take- 
off to landing) is a single action formed 
by interrelated actions (take-off, swing, 
pull-up, turn, push-up, bar clearance, 
landing) which cannot be separated 
from the whole; thus it must be prac- 
ticed by the whole method. For the 
beginner, other parts of the whole vault 
(approach run, checkmark system, pole 

(Continued on page 45) 

















“The bonds | bought 
for our country’s 
defense 
will see my twins 

through college!” 





HOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
ARE PAYING OFF FOR 


Mrs. Mary Callon 


OF INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“Janet and Jack are my twin 
reasons for buying bonds,” says 
Mary Callon. “I’ve been a widow 
since the children were 8, but in 
i942 I started buying bonds for 
defense and for their college edu- 
cation, setting aside 10% of each 
week’s pay. 

“I’ve saved systematically through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Plant, where I’m 
an executive secretary. 

“It’s Butler University for my twins 
this fall—and I have my U.S. 
Savings Bonds to thank! I'll always 
buy bonds—it’s the world’s best 
way to save money!” 


Mrs. Callon’s story 
can be your story, too! 


What Mary Callon did, you can do, 
too—and just as easily! Take these 
three steps today: 

1. Decide to put savings first, before you 
even draw your pay. 

2. Decide to save a regular amount system- 
atically. 

3. Today—start saving automatically by 
signing up in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work or the Bond-A-Month 
Plan where you bank. If you can set aside 
just $7.50 weekly, in 10 years you'll have 
$4,329.02 cash! 

You’ll be providing security for your- 
self, your family, and the free way of 
life that’s so important to us all. 


For your security, and your 
country’s too, SAVE NOW 


—through regular purchase 
of U.S. Savings Bonds! 


Your government does not pay for this advertise- 
ment. It is donated as a public service by 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers 
of America through the 

& Belding and this publication. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT 
AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


By LLEWELLYN WILBURN 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 


epoca today is not concerned 
with the mere acquisition of facts 
and figures; nor is physical education 
interested only in exercise and skill. It 
is generally agreed that the main ob- 
jective of the liberal arts college is to 
provide experiences for the students 
which will enable them to gain intel- 
lectual, emotional, social and physical 
maturity. The minds cannot be devel- 
oped in history classes nor health 
achieved in physical education alone; 
but each department must work toward 


the common goal of developing the 
total resources of each student. 
Physical education can play an im- 
portant role in the achieving of this ob- 
jective. It provides for students an op- 
portunity to learn skills which will be 
satisfying and will carry over into 
leisure-time interests; it offers experi- 
ence in group membership and practice 
in successful human relations so impor- 
tant in social and civic life; it develops 
leadership techniques; it often fur- 
nishes vocational interests; and through 


AGNES SCOTT DANCE GROUP 





physical education, students gain 
knowledge of themselves which is im- 
portant in the development of personal 
health and emotional maturity. 

At Agnes Scott, we believe that how 
we teach is as important as what we 
teach in physical education. An infor- 
mal atmosphere prevails, students are 
encouraged to offer suggestions as to 
activities, and student leadership is 
utilized. In accordance with the trend 
in colleges today, physical education is 
planned so that students have greater 
freedom during the later years, but in 
the main a prescribed program during 
the first years of college, for we believe 
that a broad background of basic 
knowledge is important. 

The Prescribed Program 

The prescribed program for freshmen 
and sophomores includes orientation in 
health and physical education, body 
mechanics, aquatics, dancing, individu- 
al and team sports. Not only skills, but 
knowledge and appreciations about self, 
physical fitness and physical activities 
are stressed in all physical education 
classes. 

The Intramural Program 

Under the leadership of the Athletic 
Association and the staff of the Physical 
Education Department, an interesting 
intramural program has the enthusias- 
tic support.of the students. Tourna- 
ments and meets are scheduled in the 
following sports: 

Archery 
Badminton 
Basketball 
Golf 
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Hockey 
Table Tennis 
Tennis ; 
Softball 


An aquatic program lasts throughout 
the year. Besides the inter-class swim- 
ming meets, a Water Show is staged 
every year by the Dolphin Club, and 
both Senior and Instructor’s Red Cross 
courses in Life Saving and Water Safe- 
ty are scheduled. 


Ballets and May Day 


Two dance programs which add much 
to appreciation of the arts and the de- 


velopment of creative ability, are the 
ballet performances of the Dance Group 
and the traditional May Day festivals. 
The Dance Group is composed of those 
students who have achieved outstand- 
ing skill in dancing. This group has 
produced, in recent years, such ballets 
as “Giselle” and “Swan Lake” and an 
original adaptation of Alexander Pope’s 
poem “The Rape of the Lock.” The 
May Day story is written and produced 
by students under the guidance of the 
dance instructor. It is one of the tradi- 
tional events of the college year, and on 
the first Saturday of May, many visitors 
are attracted to the beautiful wooded 
Dell, where the Queen of the May 
reigns, 
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BYRON TOWNSEND, University of Texas Fullback 


Playing his second varsity football season for the University of Texas, Byron 
Townsend has proved himself one of the nation’s leading ball carriers. In nine games 
he has carried 201 times for a net of 770 yards — 50 against Texas Tech, 158 against 
Purdue, 114 against Oklahoma, 127 against Arkansas, 55 against Rice, 80 against SMU, 
40 against Baylor, 93 against TCU and 53 against Texas A & M. 


In his duels with outstanding halfbacks, he gained 114 to Oklahoma Leon Heath’s 
67 and 80 to Kyle Rote’s minus 3. 4 & M’s Bob Smith outgained him 77 to 53, but 
Townsend had the better average and scored a touchdown, while Smith was held 
scoreless. 


Townsend has scored 12 touchdowns, the highest total for a University of Texas 
footballer over a full season. He has completed one of three passes for 30 yards, caught 
6 passes for 47 yards, returned 4 kickoffs for 108 yards. 


He combines power, speed and agility, which makes him a threat to the inside and 
the outside. His vision is impaired (near-sighted) but the opposition doesn’t believe it. 


Townsend was the state’s most-sought high school graduate in the summer of 1948. 
He had been all-state in Odessa, Texas, for two seasons and had been named the state’s 
outstanding schoolboy gridder for his play in 1947. The previous year he led Odessa 
to the state title in a championship match with Thomas Jefferson of San Antonio, whose 
star was Kyle Rote, now of SMU fame. 


Son of a family of modest means, Townsend works on oil pipelines during the 
summer. He is dark-haired, handsome, stands 6-1, weighs 190. In track, he is a very 
capable high jumper and discus thrower, being a former state record holder in the 
latter. 
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FRED J. BOWMAN 
Pres. Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Fred J. Bowman, 
vice - president of 
the Wilson Sport- 
ing Goods Co. for 
the last 16 years 
and a member of 
the board of direc- 
tors, is now presi- 
dent of that or- 
ganization. 

Bowman, 55, suc- 
ceeds L. B. Icely, president of the com- 
pany for the last 32 years, who died 
Aug. 8 following an operation at Chi- 
cago’s Presbyterian Hospital. 

The new president of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. has been in the company’s 
organization for 30 years—14 in the 
distributing division and 16 in the man- 
ufacturing and merchandising division 
—and has been associated with every 
phase of the business. 

A resident of Chicago for the past 16 
years, Bowman also has been quite ac- 
tive as a sportsman, attending most 
major sports events and serving as 
president of the Sunset Ridge Golf Club 
in 1940, where he presently serves as 
a director of the club. 

He was graduated in 1913 from West- 
port High School in Kansas City, Mo., 
where he was twice named captain of 
the basketball team in the course of 
compiling an outstanding record as an 
athlete. His personal athletic record 
was divided between semi-professional 
accomplishments through the Kansas 
City area and competing on outstanding 
teams while in the service in Europe 
during World War I when he served as 
an instrument sergeant in the famed - 
Battery D of the 129th Field Artillery 
— commanded by Captain Harry Tru- 
man. 

He played on Kansas City’s outstand- 
ing Lowe & Campbell basketball teams 
throughout the post-war era until 1922 
when the group captured the national 
A.A.U. championship. Other players 
competing there at that time included 
George Edwards, later University of 
Missouri basketball coach; Louis Menze, 
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present Iowa State College athletic di- 
rector; the late Pat Mason, who was to 
become athletic director at Rockhurst 
(Mo.) College. 

In football, Bowman played on.the 
first professional team in Kansas City — 
the Sweeney Auto School, forerunner 
to the Kansas City Cowboys, one of the 
real pioneers of professional football. 
Other members of that team were Steve 
Owen, present coach of the New York 
Giants, and Bill Grimes, former presi- 
dent of the A.A.U. 


RAWLINGS ADD SALESMEN 


Claude Carr, genial President of 
Rawlings Manufacturing Company, has 
announced the addition of three sales- 
men to the organization. They are 
Judd Dunn, formerly with Webbs Sport 
Shop in Utica, N. Y., who will take over 
a portion of the New England territory; 
Dean Lee, formerly with Calloway- 
Morrison, who will travel in North and 
South Carolina, and Virginia; and Col- 
lier Loving, who is now working in 
the area immediately surrounding St. 
Louis. 

Speaking of the war situation, Mr. 
Carr said, “Although no one, at the 
present moment, can be certain as to 
just what is going to happen, you can 
tell the trade that Rawlings is invest- 
ing in the future. We are moving ahead 
just as if nothing has happened. We 
will continue to do so until we are 
called upon again by the government 
to serve our country. 

“We can be sure of one thing — if 
the present phase in this power-politics 
struggle continues, we can look for the 
familiar conditions of World War II. 
Allocations, priorities, scarcities of the 
basic items of steel, metals, rubber, 
textiles, etc.” 


He outlined for the salesmen the. 


faith the firm had in the future — the 
addition of a new shipping warehouse, 
the construction of a new 22,000 square 
foot addition to the main factory, of 
additional property purchased for fu- 
ture expansion, the intensified physical 
and chemical laboratory program, and 
the numerous specialists added to the 
company’s personnel. (What, Claude, 
no enlarged advertising program?) _ 


LYNCH CHANGES LOCATION 
Johnny Lynch Sports, Inc., of New 
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Orleans, Louisiana, has moved from its 
old location at 138 Carondelet Street 
to 308 St. Charles Street. The new store { 
is larger and offers more modern dis- | 
play of merchandise and better facili- 
ties for warehouse and office. 

Johnny Lynch, president of the com- | 
pany, has been for many years one of 4 
the top football officials in the South- 
eastern Conference. 


\ 
f 
REFEREE PAUL SWAFFIELD | 


Paul Swaffield, Advertising Manager 
for Hood Rubber Company, is a veteran 
football official with 24 years’ experi- 
ence behind him. Paul earned letters in 
baseball and basketball and played 
some football at Brown. Starting with 
sandlot and high school officiating, Paul 
worked up the ladder until he has been 
ranked for the last several years with j 
the top men with the whistle. His cli- — 
max came last Saturday when he ref- 
ereed the Army-Navy game. While we 
have not had the privilege of knowing | 
Paul personally (though we do get { 
some very personal mail from him each 
fall), we have had many nice reports 
on him from our mutual friend, Fred 
Sington. Fred has worked in games 
with Paul on numerous occasions and 
gives him top rating as an official and | 
a gentleman. 


SCHOOL ACCOUNTS 


Some dealers report that collections 
from some of the schools are not what 
they should be. There are cases where 
a new principal of a school will not 
honor the indebtedness incurred by his 
predecessor. Maybe it does seem bad 
to him to have to shoulder the burden 
of the debt. which he did not incur, but | 
that was all a part of the job which he 
accepted. We have not yet heard of 
any of them refusing to use the equip- 
ment that was left on hand by his pre- { 
decessor. It seems logical that if he * 
uses the equipment, he should com- | 
plete payments on it. What is more | 
important, he should be interested in | 
maintaining the reputation of his in- | 
stitution for business integrity and” 
honesty. 
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carry) should be developed as separate 
parts of the total vault. The act of 
vaulting may be introduced effectively 
with a couple step approach run, no 
crossbar, and a pole broad jump for 
height and distance. Generally, the ac- 
complished vaulter has best results 
using the whole vault in practice. 


Teaching the novice to hurdle may 
use both part and whole methods. The 
start, proper stride, the act of hurdling 
need individual emphasis as parts of 
the whole action. The act of hurdling 
(take-off to landing) may be introduced 
by the hurdlers stretch exercise. When 
the novice becomes accustomed to this 
position, slow motion hurdling as a 
whole movement (take-off to landing) 
is recommended. As soon as the re- 
spective parts (start, stride, act of 
hurdling) have been mastered reason- 


ably well, it is advisable to integrate 


these parts into a whole action because 
timing is best developed by the whole 
methods practice. 


It is difficult to state that the part or 
the whole method is preferable in all 
cases. With this in mind, the following 
principles summarize this discussion. 


In physical activities where a series 
of movements form a chain reaction, 
each movement necessary for the next, 
and each movement difficult to isolate 
from the whole action; the whole meth- 
od is recommended for teaching this 
activity to the novice. 


In physical activities where a series 
ber of “self-reliant” movements make 
up the whole action, it is recommended 
that the novice develop each “self- 
reliant” movement separately. The final 
step calls for coordinating these self- 
reliant movements into the whole 
action, 


Practice Emphasis on Maximum Per- 
formance vs. Form. At the high school 
level, boys are passing from clumsy 
adolescence into early maturity. Boys 
at this age pick up activities eagerly, 
but often their physical movements are 
somewhat clumsy. Since motor learn- 
ing seems to take extra effort for the 
adolescent age, most of the practice 
should be spent on perfecting the re- 
quired technique. Emphasis on maxi- 
mum performance causes the athlete, 
especially the beginner, to forget form 
in an effort to obtain maximum dis- 
tance. Also, greater chance of injury 
is associated with maximum perform- 
ances. An occasional maximum effort 
in practice may be needed to decide 
team places or for motivating purposes. 
In general, for the high school com- 
petitor, practice sessions should be de- 
voted to perfection of form with occa- 
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sional near maximum or maximum 
performance. 


Sensory vs. Motor Minded Starting. 
Mastery of most physical skills requires 
mental concentration upon certain 
skills within the activity. For example, 
an outstanding backfield runner in foot- 
ball must be able to stiff arm, feint with 
head and hips, and side step. Each of 
these skills must be practiced sepa- 
rately until the athlete learns the indi- 
vidual skills well enough to automati- 
cally use them at the right time. 


Another example, when learning to 
drive an automobile we thought of each 
action: make sure the emergency brake 
is released, put the gears in neutral, 
turn on the ignition, press the ignition 
button and footfeed to start the motor, 
press in the clutch and shift to desired 
gear, look around to see if the way is 
clear, release clutch and press on accel- 
erator — do not start with a jerk. The 
same individual, a year later, steps into 
his automobile thinking about an arti- 
cle in the morning paper, or perhaps 
his “tasty” burnt toast, and in few sec- 
onds the automobile pulls away with 
the driver scarcely giving his actions 
a thought. 

In both cases, the backfield runner 
and the automobile driver, the skills 
needed mental concentration until the 
necessary neural mechanisms were de- 
veloped to allow completion of the 
whole action without conscious thought 
on each phase of the whole action. At 
this point, the individual has committed 
the whole action to the lower nerve 
centers, whereby the higher nerve cen- 
ters are cleared for other business. 

When teaching the technique of 
starting, it is recommended to first 
use the sensory technique so the starter 
will become familiar with the proper 
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sequence of actions. For example, the 
right handed starter must learn to 
move the left arm forward immedi- 
ately. The drive from the rear leg must 
precede the front leg drive by a split 
second. The novice starter must think 
about the different phases of starting 


(Continued on next page) 
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until they become engrained into auto- 
matic habits which are committed to 
lower nerve mechanisms. At this point, 
the starter has trained his mucles to 
react automatically to the gun’s stimu- 
lus. This motor method of starting is 
faster than the sensory method of start- 
ing because it eliminates thinking 
through the necessary actions. Griffith’s 
experiments? showed the motor method 
of starting was faster than the sensory 
method by one-tenth of a second per 
100 yards dash. 


Positive Approach. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the words “Don’t” and “No” 
should be excluded from teaching tech- 
nique. Individuals tend to be put on 
the defensive by the negative approach 
and often they develop mental barriers 
against whatever conversation follows. 
Probably this reaction stems from a 
period in early childhood when our 
innate curiosity caused busy little 
hands to get into everything. These 
episodes were reprimanded with, “Don’t 
do that!” or “No!” This conditioning to 
a negative approach is consciously or 
sub-consciously carried throughout our 
lives. 


The positive approach has the same 
goal in mind, but different pathways 
are used to reach the goal. Instead of 
saying, “Don’t raise the throwing el- 
bow that high,” say, “Try keeping the 
throwing elbow a little lower; it 
will allow you to exert greater force.” 
Instead of saying, “No! That’s not 
right,” use, “How about trying it this 
way next time?” It is difficult to re- 
member the positive approach when 
patience burns low or when disgust 
burns high, but at these times a positive 
approach is most needed. 


There are a few individuals who 
respond better to the negative ap- 
proach. Coaching psychology must be 
adapted to these individuals. The nega- 
tive approach may be used effectively 
when stern measures of discipline are 
necessary. 


How. Today seems to be an age of 
method inquisitiveness. This contem- 
porary undertow will be reflected in 
the squad member’s inquiries regard- 
ing “how” better performances may 
be gained. To validly answer all ques- 
tions is impossible because research 
has not fully determined the “whys” 
necessary for an effective “how” ex- 
planation. For example, research indi- 
cates that a continual and smooth accel- 
eration of the shot across the ring is 
essential for successful shot putting. 
“Why” is continual and smooth accel- 
eration essential? It is essential be- 
cause the horizontal distance depends 
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primarily upon the terminal velocity 
(as the shot leaves the fingertips); thus 
any action which checks the continual 
and smooth acceleration of the shot as 
the putter crosses the circle is con- 
tributing to a slower terminal velocity 
or less horizontal distance. Knowledge 
of the “why” gives a sound basis for 
prescribing “how” an action should be 
performed as well as “how” the action 
may be taught most effectively. 


The profession of coaching track and 
field offers a real challenge. The coach 
who is sincerely interested in doing the 
best job his abilities will allow is chal- 
lenged to gain proficiency in the fol- 
lowing areas: Physiology — Under- 
standing body functions and running 
potentialities, squad testing, and best 
training methods requires a sound basis 
in physiology of exercise. Nutrition — 
The coach should know what consti- 
tutes the best normal and pre-com- 
petition diet, the importance of a well 
balanced diet. Psychology — The ath- 
lete derives greatest benefit from his 
performances and associations with the 
coach if his coach understands him. 
Mechanics — It is important that track 
and field coaches have an understand- 
ing of basic mechanical principles of 
track and field activities because this 
knowledge indicates the best tech- 
niques and teaching methods. Tech- 
niques — The coach must have a com- 
plete mastery of the techniques and 
best teaching methods for approximate- 
ly fourteen events. Administration — 
Planning daily workouts, scheduling, 
running a track and field meet require 
careful attention. Last, but not least, 
Victory or Defeat. Above the players’ 
box at Forrest Hills Tennis Club is this 
phrase from Rudyard Kipling’s poem, 
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“Tf”: “If you can meet with triumph 
and disaster and treat these two im- 
posters just the same.” 


1 Griffith, C. R., Psychology and Athletics. 
(Champaign, Illinois: The College Publishing 
Company, 1926), p. 97. 


2 Ibid., p. 61. 





Appreciation for constructive criticisms is 
extended to Dr. William R. Dixon and to 
Alfred W. Hubbard. 





CORRECTION 


Joe Aillet’s by-line to his article, 
“Planning Practice,” which ran in our 
November issue, read, “By Joe Aillet, 
Athletic Director, Ex-Head Football 
Coach, Louisiana Tech.” The “Ex” was 
superfluous, misleading, unwelcome and 
untrue. It was an imposter, slipping in 
when I wasn’t looking. The by-line 
should read, “Athletic Director and 
Head Football Coach.” Joe is anything 
but “Ex.” He is present and future! 





TROPHY SHOP 


38 Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga.—MA. 2736 


TROPHIES - CHARMS 
MEDALS 





Immediate Engraving 
HOWARD KALB HUBERT KALB 























SEE YOUR ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT DEALER 
FOR — BASKETBALL UNIFORMS AND AWARDS — 
Don't Delay — Merchandise Is Not Too Plentiful 





ARISTO IMPORT CO., INC. — TIMERS. STOP CLOCK. 

ARNO ADHESIVE TAPES, INC. — ATHLETIC TRAINER’S TAPE. 
CLARK MFG. CO. — BOXER TYPE ELASTIC WAIST GYM SHORTS. 
CARDINAL SPORTSWEAR CO. — AWARD JACKETS. 

DEHEN KNITTING CO. — AWARD SWEATERS. 

GEORGIA KNITTING MILLS — BABY SHAKER SWEATERS. 
HATCHERS SPORTSWEAR MFG. CO. — AWARD JACKETS. 
OXFORD SPORTING GOODS MFG. CO. — AWARD JACKETS. 

RED FOX MFG. CO. — BASKETBALL UNIFORMS. 


E. C. “MULE” FRAZIER AND ASSOCIATES — 


P. O. Box 116, Waco, Tex. * 1208 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N. C. 
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GEORGIA RECREATION SOCIETY 
HOLDS 1950 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
IN AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


ORE than one hundred delegates 
from various sections of the state 
convened in Augusta, Georgia, on Oc- 
tober 18 for the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Georgia Recreation Society. 


The three-day meeting got under way 
with a welcome address by Mayor W. 
D. Jennings of Augusta and a keynote 
message from the president of the so- 
ciety, Ed Davidson of Columbus. 

President Davidson in his message in 
the opening session called on all recrea- 
tion workers of the state to discard 
“professionalism for professionalism’s 
sake” and to broaden their local pro- 
grams to reach the masses of people. 

Suggestions of the conference theme, 
“Serving Georgia . . . together,” were 
seen in the program, name tags and 
favors with a chef in illustration pre- 
senting each day’s program. 

A check of the delegates showed 
visitors from Florida and Alabama, as 
well as twenty-two Georgians attend- 
ing a recreation convention for the first 
time. 

Sessions included a series of panel 
discussions, workshops and addresses 
on various phases of recreation work. 

Ways of organizing a community for 
the maximum effectiveness of a recrea- 
tion program were discussed during the 
opening session by a panel group led by 
John Griffin of Emory University. 

Requirements for a well balanced 
program including all ages for year- 
round activities were brought out in 
general discussion and by the panel 
headed by Mrs. Steve Magargee, direc- 
tor of the Decatur Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

The group divided for concurrent 
sessions dealing with special interests 
in hospital recreation, swimming pool 
operation, and playgrounds. 

Leaders and reference panel mem- 
bers included on all group discussions 
were experienced recreation personnel 
from all sections of the state. 

A special address on “Public Rela- 
tions” was given by Dr. Emmett A. Mc- 
Nabb, president of the Georgia Citizens 
Council, who told delegates they should 
build good relationships with the com- 
munities in which they live. “The peo- 
ple,” he said, “in your community are 


not opposed to recreation . . . they are 
just ignorant of it! If they are ignorant, 
it is because you have not done the 
proper public relations job of inform- 
ing them.” 

Workshops of two hours’ duration on 
two successive days of the meeting were 
instructed in arts and crafts by Miss 
Beverly Sloan of the Atlanta Recrea- 
tion Department; music and dramatics 
by Miss Edith Russell of the Children’s 
Theatre of Atlanta; and special events 
by Fred Boswell, Fulton County Rec- 
reation Department director. These 
workshops were used as instruction ses- 
sions with ideas being exchanged for 
use in other recreation departments. 

A feature of the program was the 
annual Society banquet at which Jo- 
seph Prendergast, executive director of 
the National Recreation Association, in 
the principal address talked to the dele- 


gates concerning the responsibility of 
recreation leaders to their communities 
in the present national emergency. 

Another feature of the program was 
the showing of a film covering the 
“Youth Workshop,” which is sponsored 
annually by the Georgia Recreation 
Society in conjunction with the Georgia 
Citizens Council. 


Officers elected at the meeting to 
serve for 1950-51 are P. B. Austin, di- 
rector of the Columbus Recreation De- 
partment, president; Miss Lillian Sum- 
mers, American Red Cross recreation 
consultant, first vice-president; Carl 
Hager, director of Savannah Recrea- 
tion Department, second vice-president; 
Miss Gloria Hooten, field representative 
for the Georgia Citizens Council, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Orlean Vance, superinten- 
dent of the Augusta Recreation Depart- 
ment, treasurer. 





ery and rifle range. 


ROBERT B. SUGGS, JR. 


Owner and Director 
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CHIMNEY ROCK CAMP 


for Boys 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina 
on beautiful Lake Lure. 


e SUPERIOR LEADERSHIP 


Thorough instruction in all athletic sports and camp- 
ing by experienced coaches and expert counselors. 

e EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
Water program with 40 different boats — riding — 


hardwood floor gymnasium — golf course — tennis 
courts — baseball diamond — football field — arch- 


e For Catalogue and Further Information write: 


SELBY BUCK 


Associate Director 


2567 Vineville St. 
Macon, Ga. 
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TENNIS 

(Continued from page 22) 

‘letic Association, interscholastic tennis 
was on the program for two lecture 
periods. Few, if any, coaching schools 
have ever included tennis on their pro- 
gram. Most high schools are able to 
secure the services of a member of 
their faculty to handle the tennis pro- 
gram and in several instances high 
schools are able to secure the services 
of a local tennis professional to assist 
the interscholastic team. An annual 
state high school championship tennis 
tournament is jointly sponsored by the 
Florida High School Athletic Associa- 
tion and the Division of Athletics of 
the University of Florida. The Uni- 
versity of Florida furnishes housing 
and entertainment to all entries and 
coaches during the three day meet 
which includes singles and doubles 
competition for both girls and boys. 
Team play is stressed by awarding 
points to the winner of every match in 
all divisions of play. The school which 
accumulates the highest number of 
points is awarded the team champion- 
ship. Individual champions and runner- 
ups in each event are presented ap- 
propriate awards in each division of 
play. This annual affair attracts ap- 
proximately 150 players from all sec- 
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tions of the state and is one of the out- 
standing events of interscholastic ten- 
nis. 

One of the largest, if not the largest, 
factors that has contributed to this 
progressive revival of tennis in the 
state is the Florida Tennis Association. 
This Association is a section of the 
Southern Lawn Tennis Association; but, 
shorily will become a separate district 
directly under the auspices of the Uni- 
ted States Lawn Tennis Association. It 
has been difficult to keep pace with the 
rapid progress of this Association since 
its origination three years ago in the 
Miami area. Mr. Edward Turville of St. 
Petersburg is President of the Florida 
Tennis Association and Mr. Edward 
Herr of Miami Beach is Executive Sec- 
retary and also serves as the “work 
horse” of the Association. The Florida 
Tennis Association is composed of five 
districts, each having its own chairman. 
Western Florida will become a sixth 
district in the near future. Many new 
tournaments are being held throughout 
the state and no player from ten years 
of age through the veteran’s division 
need ever wonder when a tournament 
will be held. A month never passes 
without a district, state or a tourna- 
ment of national importance being 
scheduled. Conducting tournaments is 
only a portion of the work being car- 
ried on by the Florida Tennis Associa- 
tion. Close cooperation is maintained in 
all matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of tennis between recreation de- 
partments, tennis clubs, high schools 
and colleges. Junior tennis is an im- 
portant phase of the Association’s work 
with several Junior Davis Cup Squads 
being sponsored. Money is appropria- 
ted 19 send better players to Southern 
and National Tournaments. This Asso- 
ciation, stressing the development of 
more and better tennis throughout 
Florida, has done a magnificent job. 
Through the efforts of the Florida Ten- 
nis Association in the next couple of 
years, Florida should produce many 
excellent tennis players. The junior 
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development program, along with the 
schools and recreation departments of 
the state is contributing immeasurably, 
through the encouragement of these 
new tennis champions, to a better citi- 
zenry of tomorrow by instilling sports- 
manship, courage, ambition and health- 
ful living as well as providing pub- 
licity and prestige for the state. The 
spirit of this junior program is carried 
into every section of the state with 
special emphasis on public park tennis. 
The Florida Tennis Association is en- 
deavoring to reach the tennis players 
in the public parks who have hitherto 
been neglected by many tennis organ- 
izations. Many of Florida’s top players 
in the next few years will be found 
today in the public parks. By provid- 
ing adequate instruction in the schools 
and parks today and in the colleges 
and universities tomorrow, Florida will 
assume a leading position in the world 
of tennis. 

The names we see today on our 
sports pages—Gardner Mulloy, Ted 
Prior, Calnoun Dickson, John Ross, 
Jim Windham, Sidney Schwartz, Tony 
Vincent, Martha Barnett and many 
others will give way tomorrow to such 
rising champions as Leslie Ruthven, 
John Fraser, Fred Bill, Pete Green, 
Laura Lou Jahn, Sue Herr, Mildred 
Thorton, and others too numerous to 
name. The “tennis boom” in Florida 
is definitely moving forward and a 
great future is predicted for this grand 
international game which may be en- 
joyed by every age group. Tennis offers 
a challenge to young Americans and 
the youth of Florida have accepted this 
challenge. 
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$2 a year; $3 for 2 years; 
$5 for 4 years 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


(Continued from page 26) 


intra-mural play and as a football prac- 


tice field. 

These are a few of the features of 
Presbyterian College’s program of ath- 
letics and physical education. It is de- 
signed to train coaches of the future 
and to win sports contests—but its 
primary function is to develop young 
men to meet life in the American way 
of fair play and clean sportsmanship. 





OTHER EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Believing that extra-curricular ac- 
tivities mean much to student develop- 
ment, Presbyterian College provides a 
program aimed at nourishing the wi- 
dest variety of interests. 


In addition to military training with 
a crack ROTC battalion and an athletic 
plan which brings every student into 
sports competition, this program in- 
cludes musical groups, student publi- 
cations, forensics, social and honorary 
fraternities and numerous student or- 
ganizations. 


A college band and a robed choir 
which tour thousands of miles over 
the Southeast each year offer students 
rich experiences in the realm of music. 

Presbyterian student publications, 
prepared, written and edited exclusive- 
ly by the students, have achieved na- 
tional recognition. These include a 
newspaper which has been rated one 
of the seven best in the nation, a quar- 
terly literary magazine, a yearbook and 
a student handbook. 

The six national social fraternities 
with chapters on the P. C. campus are: 
Pi Kappa Alpha, Kappa Alpha, Sigma 
Nu, Pi Kappa Phi, Theta Chi, and Al- 
pha Sigma Phi. For co-eds there is 
Alpha Psi Delta sorority. National hon- 
or fraternities include: Blue Key, lead- 
ership; Chi Beta Phi, scientific; and Pi 
Kappa Delta, forensic. 

Four religious organizations taking 
a leading role on the campus include 
the Student Christian Association, 
which sponsors the annual Religious 
Emphasis Week, the Ministerial Club, 
Foreign Missions Fellowship and West- 
minster Fellowship. The International 
Relations Club leads thinking in chan- 
nels of current world affairs and pro- 
motes an annual Political Emphasis 
Week. 

Thus Presbyterian College seeks to 
provide a well-balanced framework of 
extra-curricular endeavor — social, in- 
tellectual, physical — and all tempered 
by spiritual understanding. 
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atlanta’s new luxury liner restaurant 


95 luckie street, n.w. 


beautiful surroundings 
unusual foods e popular prices 
serving atlanta since 1934 
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Performance counts when competition 
is keenest. With Jim-Kote on your 
gymnasium floor, you have a safer, 
smoother, faster, longer wearing 
surface... the surface for a champion. 
Write today for our floor manual 
containing complete information on 
the use and application of 


Selig’s JIM-KOTE 


THE SELIG COMPANY ° 342 MARIETTA STREET, ATLANTA 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES: DALLAS * HOUSTON + NEW ORLEANS 
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ONE-MAN STAFF 


(Continued from page 25) 


The Varsity squad the past 3 years has 
averaged 12 games a year, due to the 
state play-offs. Our record the past 3 
years have been 2 State titles, winning 
30, losing 6, and tying 1 in “AA” Ball. 
We have played 7 “AAA” teams, win- 
ning 3 while losing 4 of them. Our 
student body enrollment from 9-12 is 
400 students, of which about 210 are 
boys. 

The secret of this workable program 
is to keep the boys in a willing frame 
of mind. This can be done by letting as 
many play as possible. We have a 
standing rule that if and when we ever 
have a 3 touchdown margin the re- 
serves play. They know this and keep 
pulling for the varsity to score. At one 
point last year every member on our 
varsity squad, 38, played in the first 5 
games on the schedule. That is the best 
tonic for enthusiasm and of course there 
is nothing like winning. 

We follow this same procedure for 
basketball and baseball and find that it 
pays dividends. In my first year in 
basketball we won 2 games; 2 the sec- 
ond year and jumped to 7 last year. In 
baseball, after a lapse of 10 years with 
no team, we won | the first year, 2 the 
second year and jumped to 10 last year. 

The past nine years spent in “AAA” 
and “AA” competition my record is as 
follows: 


Ww L = 
Football ..... 64 24 6 
NEE Os 49 57 
Baseball .. ; ee 36 


It can be done as you can see, but it 
takes time and patience. It must be 
done if you expect to compete with 
other schools of larger student bodies, 
larger coaching staffs and still play 
winning ball. I hope you can get some 
ideas to help you in your program. 
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FOR ALL AROUND 
QUALITY anp PERFORMANCE 


...you can rely on 


SAFE AND SURE 


BOTH HEAD AND FOOT!. 


For safety, above all, none can compare with the skillful con- 
struction of the RIDDELL Suspension Helmet. -You see these 
superior head protectors everywhere, the choice of discriminating 
coaches and players in every competition. 


And famous for dependable quality are RIDDELL shoes — shoes 
that are expertly designed to meet the requirements for which 
they are intended. All RIDDELL.shoes feature GENUINE GOOD- 
YEAR WELT CONSTRUCTION and selected choice leather through- 
out. Each shoe is made over the exclusive and especially patterned 
RIDDELL athletic last to provide a perfect “‘snug’’ comfort fit. 


Yes, you are sure of the finest when you rely on RIDDELL — a name 
synonymous with ‘quality for over a quarter of a century. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD ST. e CHICAGO 22 


Specialists in Finer Athletic 
_ Equipment for Head and Foot! 


Football 










Boxing and Wrestling 
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There may or may not be another World War 
but one thing is absolutely certain — new 

athletic equipment will be scarcer and higher in 
price than it is now. We have evidence of that 
every day. 

Everything that we buy (and we purchase the 
same type of supplies as used by the manufac- 
turers) has advanced in price, and deliveries are 
scheduled for weeks and even months ahead. 


The Ivory System is 


lvo 


The IVORY SYSTEM has never shopped 
around on a price basis — and our policy paid 
dividends during World War II. Those to whom 
we were loyal, proved loyal to us.’ 

Our guess is that no matter what happens, 
the IVORY SYSTEM — above all others — will 
be able to provide expert reconditioning service 
with the best materials available for the schools 
and colleges of America. 
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